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THE WAYS OF DANISH YOUTH WHAT A COLLEGE PRESIDENT DOES CHARLES DICKENS: THE FELLOWSHIP OF LOVE 


By Maurice F. Egan, U. S. Minister to Denmark By Pres. Abram W. Harris of Northwestern University By Jerome K. Jerome 
Stories by FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS THE FIGHT AT THE ALEMBIQUE, by G. R. O'Reilly THE LITTLE GIRL WHO STAYED, by Gardner Hunting 
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C. A. STEPHENS HARRIET H. CLARK Other Stories by MARY TUCK, CHARLES T WHITE contains the Departments The Vesntie. hove’ aad Dike Pent 


The insurrection in China makes especially timely and important Ralph D. Paine’s stirring 
serial, “The Cross and the Dragon.” It is continued in all these numbers 
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A beautiful keepsake, an every-day necessity, 
a sign of refinement which no one doubts. 
If you would give with thought, nothing in a gift can show 
more consideration for beauty, service and acceptability than 
WATERMAN’S IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN. 

It is the gift that is never questioned. It is known everywhere 
to be the best the world can produce. When you give a Water- 
man’s Ideal you give privileges with it. A selection from hun- 


dreds of styles, patterns and sizes, including Regular, Safety, 
Self-Filling, Chatelaine, Check-Book pens and the Baby.” 


Every pen is exchangeable until the owner's taste and style 
of writing are met. 
Perfect Satisfaction is Guaranteed. 


Waterman's Ideals are for sale at the best stores every- 
where. Anywhere, at any time, owners are entitled to all 
the privileges that only Waterman’s Ideal users enjoy. 


Write for illustrated booklet. Avoid substitutes. 


L. E. Waterman Company 


173 Broadway, New York 
8 School St., Boston. 115 So. Clark St., Chicago, 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco. 107 Notre Dame St., West, Montreal. 
. Kingsway, London. 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 
















are worthless unless 
accepted. Receiving is 
as essential as giving. 
Nature is always holding 
out the gift of glorious 
health, but you must 
take it. Take it from 
the open—from rest, 
fresh air and sunshine, 
and speed it with 


Scott’s Emulsion 


the health-giver that acts like nature’s tonic—sun 
and air. If you can live in the open do so, but 
whether you can or not, Scott’s Emulsion will help 
you, no matter where you are. 
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Is there anything that’s 


better fun 


on a winter evening—no matter howold or how young you are—than getting 
snuggled down in a big, comfortable chair and losing yourself in the pages 
of just the sort of book that appeals to you most—adventure or history or 
poetry or love or essays or what not? And could anything be finer than 
knowing that the book itself is thoroughly worth the time and the interest 
you are giving to it—that it is something you will be glad to have read and 
proud to have read all your life? Every volume in The Harvard Classics, 


The Eliot Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


is a.work of this type—interesting, absorbing and of vital importance in 
English literature. To quote Dr. Eliot's own words: “My aim was 
not to select the best fifty or best hundred books in the world, but to 
give in twenty-one thousand pages or thereabouts, a picture of the 


progress of the human race within historical times, so far as that progress - 


can be depicted in books.” The Harvard Classics are most emphati- 
cally not made up of literary tidbits or extracts from famous authors, but 
are complete works. This is the significant feature of this library which 
differentiates it from all others. Practically every piece of writing 
included in the series is complete in itself—is a whole book, narrative, 
document, essay or poem. 


If you care about books at all we want to send to you, absolutely free, this 
64-page volume which we have had prepared for the 
specific purpose of adequately describing The Har- Jae 
vard Classics. It is a beautifully printed little 
book, containing a description of the Eliot Five- 
Foot Shelf such as could be given in no 
single advertisement. Simply fill out 
the coupon, tear it off and mail it. 
But do it today— now, as 
you sit here—for if you 
delay you may have 
to wait for the 
























P. F. Collier |! 
& Son next edi- 

416 W. 13th Street; don. 
New York City 

Please send to me by mail, free of 

charge and without obligation of any 

sort on my part, the 64-page book de- 

scribing the Eliot Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 

NAME... ccs ccccesccccesssesesccceseseccces cess This is 

the book we 











send you free. . 











ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Che Best Christmas Gift 


IS is a question that puzzles many people at this time of year — aes it is 
puzzling you. The best gifts are useful gifts — things that enter into daily life, 
that serve a purpose, that lessen toil, that daily win from you new appreciation of 


the gift and bring back pleasing remembrances of the giver. 
Aewing 


Che Pew Pome Fachine 


will prove to be such a gift in any home that is without it. Perhaps your own 
home needs a sewing machine; if so, take advantage of the Christmas spirit, and 
make your home this Christmas present. A\ll through the years to come its helpful- 
ness, its beauty, its sterling qualities will make this Christmas stand ouf in your 
memory as one of the best. See your New Home dealer and bargain for a machine 
at once and have it Christmas morning. If you don’t know him, send to us for his 
name and the New Home literature. 


Che Mew Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Wass. 
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DRAWN BY ARTHUR BECHER 


HEN thou makest 
a dinner or a sup- 
per, call not thy 

friends, nor thy brethren, 

neither thy kinsmen, nor 
rich neighbors ; lest they also bid thee 
again, and a recompense be made thee. 
“But when thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind; and thou shalt be blessed; 
for they cannot recompense thee; for thou shalt 
be recompensed at the resurrection of the just.” 


Andrew McPherson, manager of the Union 
coal-mines in Blackstone Valley, was old- 
fashioned enough to have family worship. 
His father’ and his grandfather had always 
had family prayers, and Andrew had never 
thought of discontinuing them. He was Scotch, 
and clung to old ways. He read the Bible 
as his father and grandfather had always 
read it, a chapter at a time, until the last 
chapter of the Revelation was finished. Then 
the next morning he would calmly turn back 
to Genesis and begin again. 

His family accepted the custom as they 
accepted the day’s work; that is, with cheer- 
fulness and equanimity. Loved and respected 
and sometimes feared, Andrew was lord of the 
household. 

The family was seated for family worship 
in their usual circle in the sitting-room—Mrs. 
McPherson on Andrew’s right, then Mildred, 
Jean, Robert, and the youngest, Scott, four 
years old, close at his father’s left. The Bible 
reading had reached the fourteenth chapter of 
Luke. 

As Andrew McPherson finished reading that 
remarkable injunction of Jesus about inviting 
guests to dinner, his eyes rested a moment on 
his wife’s face. Mildred and Jean noticed 
that their mother flushed. At the end of the 
chapter Andrew laid the Bible on a table, and 
with the rest of the household, including the 
two servants, knelt to offer the morning prayer. 


ils 


He prayed with more than his usual unction: | 
**O Lord, make us to feel summat exercised | 


o’er the needs of a’ common humanity. Grant 
that we may ken the needs and woes o’ the 
. Iiitherless bairns an’ hameless bodies; the 
feckless creatures that ha’ ne’er been invited 
out to dine wi’ onybody except their ain sells; 
and make us apprehensive o’ all the gracious 
hospitalities Thou hast visited upon us at the 
beneficent hands o’ our mony friends, mony of 
whom ha’ ne’er missed what we took fra 








THE WHOLE STORM SEEMED TO BURST INTO THE ROOM. 
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‘ ~% ah, 
them, because they had Ee 
mair than they needed. Help 


us to do honest work to-day, 
whether we get fu’ wages for it 
or not, and may we na be so tired 
or so weary when the day’s toil is 
o’er that we canna find the way 
hame to our Father’s house. All 
through Christ our Lord. Amen.’’ 

When Andrew McPherson prayed, he 
always expressed his thought in the vernac- 
ular of his mother country. At other times 
he spoke with hardly a trace of Scottish accent. 

He rose from his knees and sat down. And 
beginning with Mildred, each one of the 
children, not excepting Robert, who was just 
out of high school, came up and kissed his 
ruddy cheek. This was another family custom 
as ancient as family prayers, and accepted in 
the same unquestioning spirit. 

Andrew took down his big coat, for the day 
was sharp; Christmas was only two weeks 
away. At the door he stopped and said to his 
wife: 

‘*Elsie, of course I don’t want to insist, for 
it’s your party and Mildred’s more than it is 
mine, but I do wish you would write to Jim. 
For auld lang syne, you know. Jim’s had 
hard luck, what with all the sickness and that 
fire. He and Maggie would appreciate it.’’ 

Mrs. McPherson looked vexed. 

‘*But, Andrew, they would not feel—they— 
it would not be — : 


‘*T know Jim isn’t much on frills, but he’s 


full as good as any of the other guests. And| 


besides, he can’t invite us to anything, now 
that he’s lost his home. ’’ 

Mrs. McPherson said: 

‘*T’ll ask him and Maggie. ’’ 

‘*That’s a good lass,’’ said Andrew, his face 
brightening up. ‘‘I’ve got a fine eighteen-pound 
turkey promised by Bailey from the Hill 
Farm. Don’t look for me until night. ’’ 

He kissed his wife and went out. At the 
turn of the driveway he waved his hand. His 
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wife, standing at the 
window, answered his fare- 
well, and remained looking | 
down into the smoky valley 
until Mildred spoke to her. 
**Mother, why does father insist 
on having the Blaisdells for Christ- 
mas ?’’ 
**T don’t think he insists. Jim and 

Maggie are very old acquaintances, or at 
least they used to be, and your father —’’ 
“T wish he wouldn’t ask you to invite 
them. It will spoil the whole dinner. They 
won’t fit in with any one else. Do you have 
to ask them ?’’ 

‘*You heard me promise your father I 
would.’’ 

‘“*It’sashame!’’ The girl pouted. 
spoil everything if they come. ’’ 

‘*Maybe they will refuse. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s to be hoped they will have sense enough 
to do so. Mother, send them the list, and tell 
them these are our guests of honor. There is 
some special reason for inviting them, but none 
that I know of, except father’s sentiment, for 
asking the Blaisdells. ’’ 

Mrs. McPherson went to a writing-desk in 
the library and drew out a slip of paper. 
Mildred followed her, and looking over her 
mother’s shoulder, read the names of the guests 
to be invited to the Christmas dinner. 

‘*Doctor and Mrs. Clark Langham—they in- 
vited us to Red Cliff three times, and we have 
never had them here to dinner yet; Mr. and 
Mrs. Cunningham; Judge Henry and his 
daughter—I haven’t seen Louise since we left 
Bryn Mawr last summer. But they were 
very kind to me out at Manitou. We owe 
them something; Mrs. Powell Richardson and 
her two sons—they are very influential people 
with the company. Father asked for them. 
Colonel and Mrs. Hannibal Swain and daugh- 
ter. We must have them, mother. They en- 
tertained me so delightfully at Palm Beach.’’ 

‘‘And—Jim Blaisdell and Maggie,’’ said 
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Mrs. McPherson, finish- 
ing the list. 


Pare Mildred bit her lip. 


. <1 ‘*Mother, you know they will 
A> spoil everything. They — they - 
can’t talk grammatically, and they 
, are not our kind at all. I can’t 
see why they should be asked. ’’ 
| Mrs. McPherson sat silent, while in memory 
she went back twenty years, to the time when 
her husband and Jim Blaisdell were working 
in the same mine and were chums. Was it not 
more than a dim memory that she and Andrew 
cherished of Jim Blaisdell when he risked his 
life with his friend to rescue two hundred 
miners shut down in a pocket and cut off by 
a mountain of débris? 

Jim Blaisdell was still a gang foreman. 
Andrew, company manager in the Blackstone 
holdings, had built a fine house on the slope of 
Ragged Run Mountain, and named it ‘‘Hill 
Crest.’’ Andrew had clung to Jim all these 
years because he was loyal, and because he 
was Scotch. But Mrs. McPherson wished 
that he had not chosen this particular way to 
show his friendship. 

In spite of the feeling on the part of both 
mother and daughter, it never occurred to them 
to ask Andrew to change his mind. No one 
in the McPherson family had ever asked him 
to do such a thing. 

So the letter of invitation was sent, with a 
list of the guests of honor enclosed. Two days 
later came a reply, evidently copied by the 
oldest girl in the Blaisdell family out of some 
form book, accepting the invitation with 
thanks, and signed by both Jim and Maggie. 

Mrs. McPherson accepted the situation with 
a good deal of calmness. Preparations for the 
dinner went on during the week of Christmas ; 
the arrival of the eighteen-pound turkey was 
almost an event. A professional caterer from 
Blackstone came to the house on Christmas 
eve to aid the two servants. There were to be 
fourteen guests in all and seats at table for 
twenty, counting Scott. 

Hill Crest was built on the extreme end of 
the long shoulder of Ragged Run Mountain. 
It was approached by a winding driveway. A 
magnificent elm stood directly in front of the 
house, and threw its branches out over the 
wide veranda. 

Stretching on down by the river and far off 


























x is a beautiful tradition that on the night on which 
Jesus was born angelic voices were heard singing 
of peace. ver since that unforgetable night, men in 
increasing numbers have been trying to reproduce on the 
earth the song of the skies, but, alas! it is a difficult 
tune to carry. We live in a quarrelsome world. Che 
air is filled with discords. Aociety is torn bp dissen- 
sions. Cverp city is a scene of strife. Cvery village 
has its turmoil of squabbling and wrangling. Che 
fountain of bitterness is always flowing. Che temple 
of the god of ill-will is crowded evermore. 


Z' is just the kind of world that has need of Christ- 
mas; for Christmas brings to mind the song of the 
angels, and makes vivid the figure of One Who saps, 
“My peace J give unto pou!” any of us prap every 
dap, “ Chp Kingdom come,” and Christmas nudges us 
with the query, “UDhat are you doing to bring it?” 


Cf bristmas comes, then, with a clear and penetrating 

message. Ft has an urgent word for all quarrel- 
some gitls and fighting boys. Ft speaks admonishingly 
to husbands and wives who have allowed a quick temper 
to spoil the year, and who find themselves slowly drifting 
apart. Jt lays its hand on masters and servants, and 
endeavors to draw them closer together. Bt reminds 
employers and employees that they are not foes, but 
brethren. Ft chides Wabor and Capital for fighting. 
St whispers a sweet remonstrance into the ears of all 


A 


Him that God makes peace. 


of the angelic host : 


Glorp to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in whom He is well-pleased. 


























through the soot and smoke and palpitating 
heat from great chimneys, lay the mining 
camps and the mine company’s shafts. The 
camps formed a crescent round the shoulder 
on which Hill Crest was poised; hundreds of 
miners, going and coming, passed daily round 
the foot of the hill, and to save time took, not 
infrequently, a short cut by an old trail over 
the mountain that came close by the edge of 
Andrew’s property and within a short stone’s 
throw of Hill Crest itself. 

On Christmas eve there was a foot of snow 
on the ground, but the air was mild, and the 
storm appeared to be over. 

In the night, however, Andrew awoke sud- 
denly with a feeling that some great and 
unusual thing either was happening or was 
going to happen. The air in the room had in 
it the chill that you feel on opening the door 
of a warm house and stepping suddenly out into 
zero weather. The house was rocking as if in 
the fist of a giant. The electric chandelier, 
which hung from the middle of the ceiling, 
was quivering. 

Andrew sprang up, switched on a light, and 
called out. Soon the family had gathered in 
consternation. They realized that a terrific 
tempest was sweeping over the mountain and 
dashing the branches of the big elm against 
the windows. A great limb, torn from the 
tree, shattered the glass, flung the fragments 
across the room, and knocked Andrew off his 
feet 


He was up again in an instant, and set about 
preventing further damage. Blankets torn 
from the beds were stretched across the gaping 
hole, and held there, while Robert ran for a 
hammer and nails. Andrew drove the nails 
through the blankets into the window-casing, 
and then wheeled the end of a heavy dressing- 
table against them. As he finished, the electric 
light went out. Scott began to cry. 

‘*Get the candles off the tree!’’ called out 
Andrew, calmly. 

Robert crept down-stairs- and got a dozen 
eandles, and lighted half of them. The wind 
seemed to increase. The big clock down in 
the hall struck three. 

‘*It’s an awful storm,’’ said Andrew, in a 
quiet but sober voice. ‘‘Pray God for any 
poor creatures caught out in it!’’ ‘ 

He had just uttered the words when 
thundering crash was heard above on the 
roof. 

‘*There goes the big chimney !’’ cried Robert. 

They could hear the bricks rolling down 
ever the eaves. Robert ran to the attic stairs. 
When he opened the door, a stream of cold air 
swept down on him. He ran up, and soon 
came back with a pale face to report that a 
hole had been broken through the roof by the 
great capstone of the chimney. A corner of 
the stone, however, had stuck in the ragged 
rent and stopped it partly up. Fortunately, 
enough of the chimney had been left above 
the roof to prevent danger of fire from the 
furnace. 

Andrew satisfied himself that he could do 
no more to protect the windows; then, with his 
wife and children, he went down-stairs. The 
furnace was replenished, and a fire built in 
the grate. The few candles, stuck round the 
sitting-room, seemed to intensify the gloom. 
The faces of all the family were strained and 
awed. The two servants and the caterer came 
in terrified, and were welcomed almost as if 


they were old friends. The blast of the wind 
was incessant; the morning dawned dark and 
somber. 

Fine particles of ice swept in clouds against 
the house. One of the children rubbed the 
thick frost from a window-pane, but not an 
objeet could be seen without; nothing, that is, 
but the icy dust carried by the rushing, roaring 
wind. 

They were all so excited that there was no 
thought of the morning meal until Scott began 
to ery for something to eat. The servants 
withdrew to the kitchen, and some kind of 
breakfast was served, while Andrew, with quiet 
courage, rallied all the members of the family 
about the table. And then, impelled both by 
custom and by the impending danger, Andrew, 
with Scott in his arms, took the Bible from 
its usual place, read the morning chapter, and 
then, with the boy cuddled close to him, knelt 
to offer his usual morning prayer. 

He had not spoken a dozen words when a 
heavy object fell against the front door. An- 
drew got up; his wife and the children started 
in terror. He strode over to the door, and 
unlocked it. The minute he turned the latch, 
the door burst in, forced by the fury of the 
wind and by a man who lurched forward, 
stumbled a step or two, and then fell headlong 
on the floor. 

Andrew jammed the door shut, using all his 
strength to push it to, and then stooped down, 
and exclaimed: 

“Jim! Jim Blaisdell !’’ 

Jim staggered to his knees, a fearful sight, 
black with coal-dust frozen to his face and 
hands, his clothing as stiff as iron about him, 
his whole figure inert. Andrew dragged him 
over in front of the fire. 

He lay there, the black rime, as it melted, 
running off him in streams on the great Kerman 


rug. 

‘*He’s badly frozen!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson, after they had worked over him, and 
rubbed snow on his hands and face from a 
little pile that had drifted in under the 
door. 

‘*No, I don’t think so,’’ Jim said, speaking 
thickly. Andrew had started to take Blais- 
dell’s boots off, but with a tremendous effort, 
the man struggled to his feet. 

‘*T was out of breath. But my gang is out 
here somewhere. I struck the house by acci- 
dent. I must go out and find them.’’ 

Pushing Jim into a chair, Andrew rushed 
for his coat and hat. 

‘“*T’ll go out and find them !’’ 

Mrs. McPherson came in front of him. 
Andrew, it is death! You cannot risk —’’ 

Jim staggered to his feet. ‘‘I’m going,’’ 
he said, and there was the same look in his 
eyes that Andrew had noticed twenty years 
before, when they volunteered together to go 
down into the burning mine. 

Jim wiped the melting streams from his eyes 
and face, and started for the door. 

**Got a rope?’’ he asked. ‘‘No use to run 
needless risk. We can tie it to the door, and 
hold to it as far as it goes, before we —’’ 

Robert hurried from the room, and was back 
in a moment with a ball of heavy twine. 
There was a quantity in the house to be used 
for Christmas bundles. 

**Tt’s not any too stout,’’ said Jim, ‘‘but it’s 
better than nothing. ’’ 

He pulled the door open. Andrew followed 


“oO 








him without a word, and closed the door. 
Jim fastened the cord to the door-knob, and 
the two men disappeared into the storm. 

Mrs. McPherson said afterward that the 
period that followed was the most trying that 
she had ever known. Although, in reality, 
Andrew and Jim were gone less than ten 
minutes, to the family, waiting in terror, the 
time seemed like hours. 

Outside there was a sound as of the heavy 
stumbling of many feet.: Robert flung open 
the door. The whole storm seemed to burst 
into the room; a great blast of ice-dust swept 
in. And then, pushed, dragged and driven into 
the room, came the miners, with their faces 
masses of ice, and their clothing frozen about 
them in black and wiaite lumps. Some of them 
fell on the floor as they entered. Others stag- 
gered to the fire. One, a negro of immense 
size, catching his foot in a fold of the rug, went 
down with a heavy crash against a chair, and 
broke it as he fell. 

The next half-hour in Andrew McPherson’s 

house was filled with excitement. For a 
moment Robert, losing his head, rushed to the 
telephone to call a doctor. The telephone- 
poles and wires had gone down hours before, 
when the electric lights went out. Mildred, 
her mother and Jean, the servants and the 
caterer all found their hands full in the task 
of restoring life to these men, who had, to use 
Andrew’s sober language, providentially been 
found huddled together only two hundred feet 
away. They had been too bewildered and too 
nearly suffocated to find their way unaided to 
the house and safety. 
* **We were working in the new air-shaft last 
night,’’ Jim explained, ‘‘but the pumps broke, 
and we couldn’t leave till this morning. When 
we left the dry-house we were in a hurry to 
get home. Some of us didn’t wait to change. 
We never knew how bad the storm was till 
we got right out into it. Then it was too 
late to go back. We struck the old trail, 
and kept it for a while. Then I got off 
and lost the rest, and never knew a thing 
till I hit the porch. It’s a miracle we’re all 
here. ’’ 

At the end of two hours Andrew and his 
wife found that the worst that would befall 
any of the men was the crippling of hands or 
feet through frost-bite. 

On Mrs. MecPherson’s rug stood puddles of 
black water. Chairs, sofas, tables were piled 
high with miscellaneous clothing. The sitting- 
room and dining-room presented the appearance 
of a mission old-clothes station. Nevertheless, 
Andrew’s wife went about her work for her 
unexpected Christmas guests with a song in 
her heart. Was not Andrew alive, and with 
her? What else mattered, this bewildering 
Christmas day ? 

Before noon most of the miners were resting 
easily. And it was then that Andrew said 
quietly to his wife: 

‘*Don’t you think we had better have dinner? 
Our guests all seem to have arrived. ’’ 

Just for a moment Mrs. McPherson looked 
startled. Then she put out her hand and 
touched Andrew’s. 

‘“*These are our guests of honor,’’ she 
said. 


‘*Yes,’? said Andrew, laughing a little. 


‘*Jim’s the only one with a written invitation, 
and he came early. But it would be too bad 
to let that eighteen-pound turkey be postponed 


Each succeeding celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of His birth ought to spread His 
gentle and gracious sovereignty ober wider areas of life, 
until the whole round earth shall sing at last the song 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


Bao REV. CHARLES E.JEFFERSON D.D. 


who carry in their hearts resentments and grudges. Ft 
reproves those who think Ddisdainfully of fellow mortals 
who belong to another class or circle. Ft begs all who 
have become estranged to wipe out the old scores, to get 
rid of the old misunderstandings, to begin life ober. 
proclaims once more to all races and peoples that God 
has made of one blood all the nations of men. 
C bristinas comes with a personal message for rulers 
and statesmen, for diplomats and the makers of 
laws. Ft repeats to them the old message of God's love, 
and reminds them of a kingdom of whose increase there 
shall be no end. Christmas is a good time to think of 
international duties and responsibilities, and of what it is 
possible for America to do in creating a world-wide and 
enduring peace. Surely a Christian nation ought every 
pear to take a new step along the road iliati 
Merry Christmas! Chus we speak to one an- 
other every Christmas morning. Che words have 
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until the Hon. Mrs. Powell Richardson and 
her two sons get here. ’’ 

Mrs. MePherson went into the kitchen at 
once. Mildred set the table. Robert and Jean 
stripped the Christmas tree of its remaining 
candles to light the dining-room. They would 
burn up fast, and there were no more in the 
house. There would hardly be light enough 
to last through the meal. By two o’clock there 
sat round the McPherson table the most aston- 
ishing circle of guests that they had ever 
entertained. 

Andrew looked at the faces with mingled 
emotions. A great compassion for these men 
suddenly surged into his heart. He had been 
seeing these hard toilers all his life, but he 
had never actually loved them before. 

‘*Jim,’’ he said, ‘‘we haven’t been intro- 
duced to our guests. Would you mind giving 
us their names? Don’t stop eating, boys. Let 
me help you again. ’’ 

Jim waited until the meal-was in full swing. 

“This is my night gang,’’ he said. “I 
believe I know their names. That big Swede 
next to you is Svend Larseh. Next to him, 
Antonio Graliani. He’s a son of Italy—does 
not speak English. Next is Demetrius Chiolos. 
He’sa Greek. Next is Reuben Volatski. He’s 
a Russian Jew. He can talk in six languages. 
The one by Miss Mildred is Lars Kanode. I 
don’t know his nationality. ‘Then comes Pole- 
nius Danailov. He’s a Bulgarian. The next 
man is Garibaldi Fraccisi. He says his people 
are nobles in Rome. Maybe. The little man 
next to Mrs. McPherson, on this side, I don’t 
know. I call him Fang. I think he’s a Hun. 
And his next-door neighbor this way is Borg. 
He’s a Finn. The negro’s name is Abe, and 
the one at your left is Salvator Joseph. He’s 
an Austrian, just over. And that completes 
the bunch, Mr. McPherson. ’’ 

‘* Andrew,’’ said Andrew, gently. 

‘* Andrew,’’ said Jim, with a short laugh. 

‘*T wish Maggie was here with you,’’ said 
Mrs. McPherson, beaming on Jim through the 
flickering candle-light. 

‘*T wish so, too,’’ said Jim. ‘‘It was good 
of you to invite us. And Maggie would have 
come all right if the walking had been good.’’ 

Jim, who spoke with a tear on his cheek, 
did not notice the deep blush on Mrs. McPher- 
son’s. 

Before the candles finally went out, the chil- 
dren brought the candy boxes into the dining- 
room. Baby Scott carried the largest box 
round, stopping at each chair, and holding up 
the candy. When he reached the man Jim 
called ‘‘Borg,’’? the miner, after laying his 
hand on the boy’s yellow hair and saying 
something in a strange tongue, flung his black 
head down on Mrs. McPherson’s white damask 
table-cloth, among the silver, and sobbed. No 
one asked him any questions. 

Soon afterward the guttering candles flickered 
out. Although it was then only a little after 
three o’clock, the darkness in the room was 
like that of a deep twilight. By five o’clock 
it was as dark as on a summer night, and the 
fury of the storm was increasing steadily. It 
was so terrific that even Jim’s attempts to tell 
one or two miner’s stories failed. 

Sleeping-places were improvised in all the 
down-stairs rooms. Up-stairs the house shook 
so that the children could not be persuaded 
to sleep there. In fact, none of the family 
slept much. The miners disposed themselves 
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on the floor, where the firelight flung its beams 
over their black forms. 

Toward morning the storm blew itself out. 
Andrew got up, threw more coal on the fire, 
and looked out through a thawed space on the 
frosted window. The elm, slashed and twisted, 
was visible, and as the air cleared of snow, the 
chimneys in the valley began to show dimly. 

His wife came and stood beside him. She 


THE CROSS AN 





ia Ten Chapters. Chapter Two ‘ies 


was pale and worn from the excitement and 
the loss of sleep. 

‘*Thank God, Andrew, that you are spared 
to me!’’ 


‘*And these,’’ said Andrew, solemnly, after | kind of antiforeign movement must be gaining | and piously chanted a verse of the 


@ pause. 
They both pannel and looked at the recum- 
bent forms on the floor. 

‘* These, our guests of honor,’’ said his wife. 
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HE letter brought to 
T the mission station in 

Fang-ching Fu by the 
weary Chinese messenger 
had come from the even 
more remote region that extended westward 
among the mountain passes of rugged Shansi. 
Silent and anxious, the household waited to 
hear what had so deeply stirred Mr. Lang- 
worthy. 

‘*Tt is from the English mission at Tai Yan, 
more than a hundred miles from here. Old 
Matthew Stone has been badly hurt in an acci- 
dent, and needs a surgeon. You remember 
him, Fanny, a patriarch, who 
has done almost forty years’ 
service among his people back 
yonder. He visited us a long 
while ago. This is a matter of 
life and death. ’’ 

‘*Why didn’t he send south ?’”’ 
asked Jack. ‘‘The stretch of 
desert between here and Tai 
Yan is pretty bad. Those people 
from the far inland missions 
never come out to the coast this 
way. ” 

‘*He tells me that there are 
signs of an antiforeign outbreak 
to the south of Tai Yan,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Langworthy. ‘‘He 
was unwilling to ask any one 
to risk a journey through the 
disturbed districts. So he has appealed to us.’’ 

Luther Trask spoke up: ‘‘I shall be ready 
to start at daylight, sir. Luckily there are 
no serious cases in the hospital, and my help- 
ers will keep things going. This man from 
Tai Yan can show me the route. If there is 
any trouble in that part of the'country, Jack 
had better stay at home. ’’ 

In evident perplexity, Mr. Langworthy sum- 
moned the messenger, who had been cared for 
by the mission servants. Hot water had re- 
moved the grime from his features ; he seemed 
to be a man of force and intelligence, in station 
above the coolie or peasant class. He talked 
with great emphasis, as if the letter had told 
only part of his errand. 

Mr. Langworthy called Jack. ‘‘He is re- 
peating what he told me at first, and I gather 
that he does not intend to return to Tai Yan. 
But his dialect is hard to comprehend. Can 
you understand why he wants to hurry along 
to Peking ?’’ 

As an interpreter for strangers from other 
regions, Jack was a useful person, for he was 
fond of gossiping with traders and travelers in 
the market-places, and had made acquaintances 
in every walk of life. 

‘*That’s the lingo I have heard in the cara- 
vans that come from the other side of the 
desert,’’ said he. ‘*This man is a merchant 
of Tai Yan, and a deacon of Mr. Stone’s 
church. He has been ordered to go from here 
to Peking with despatches to the American 
minister and the imperial government about 
the threatened outbreak against the mission 
stations in the south. Mr. Stone begs the 
authorities to take prompt action to suppress 
the rioters and protect the foreigners. The 
district governor of Tai Yan will do nothing, 
and the viceroy of Shansi is very bitter against 
the missionaries. ’’ 

‘*Is the route from here to Tai Yan all 
clear?’’ asked Mr. Langworthy. 

The messenger assured Jack that no danger 
lay in that direction, and then begged permis- 
sion to sleep for a few hours, after which, he 
said, he would buy a fresh mule and push on 
to Peking. 

‘The Tai Yan mission is in no danger, or 
Matthew Stone would have mentioned it,’’ said 
Mr. Langworthy. ‘‘I am afraid you can’t find 
your way alone, Trask, and our own Chinese 
are helpless twenty miles from the city walls. 
It is vitally important that you should lose 
no time. You had better take Jack. He 
knows the dialects along the road, and will be 
the best guide that can be found at short 
notice. ’’ 

‘“*‘Are you sure you can find eid way??? 
asked Jack’s mother. 

‘*Yes, indeed. I’ve heard all sent it from 
the men of the camel-trains that pass through 
here with coal and salt and ore.’’ 

“If your father thinks it your duty to go, 
I’ll say no more,’ she murmured. 

“Good enough! I’ll help pack the kit, 
Doctor Trask,’’ said Jack. ‘‘We shall need 
two carts. You’d better let me go out and 
bargain for the mules. We’ll need good ones. 














“STOP YOUR SPUTTER- 
INGI" 


T can get them from friends 
who won’t cheat me.’’ 
Dawn was no more than 
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Wee 
breaking when the two 


Aida 
were ready to set forth for 


Tai Yan. The hooded, two-wheeled carts con- 
tained bedding, spare clothing, canned rations, 
a cooking outfit, a rifle, a revolver, and the 
medical missionary’s chest of instruments and 
supplies. Jack’s mother clung to him as she 
kissed him, and whispered that he must promise 
to turn back should there be any hint of danger 
along the way. 

The two carts rattled out of the courtyard 
and turned toward the western 
gate of Fang-ching Fu. The 
morning air was brisk and chill, 
and the caravan moved at a 
lively pace out of the city and 
across the plain. After a few 
miles, the road veered close to 
the village in which dwelt that 
stormy football-player and re- 
formed bully, Wang Chou. 

‘*T want to turn in and leave 
orders and some medicines at 
my: dispensary,’’ said Doctor 
Trask. ‘‘My apothecary may 
run short if we are delayed in 
getting home again. ’’ 

This errand despatched, they 
were returning to the open road, 
when the great Wang Chou 
himself came running after the carts, with 
several of his sturdy comrades panting at his 
heels. 

Surmising that they had nothing more impor- 
tant to talk about than football, Jack waved 
his hand, and sang out that he was in great 
haste, and could not wait. Thereupon, Wang 
Chou bellowed frantically, and kicked up 
more dust than before. He drew abreast of 
the rear cart, and roughly snatching the reins 
from Jack’s hands, jerked 
the mule to a standstill. 


colossal vanity. ‘‘I should call it a practical 
joke, eh, Jack?’’ 

, as ‘Not quite. 
| senger from Tai Yan told us last night. Some 
| headway. We have heard nothing about this | 

Big Knife society, but it sounds like the | 
| Chinese way of doing things. However, 
isn’t near enough to bother us at present. 
Say we push on.’’ 

‘‘T am willing, but I have no right to expose 
you to any risks, Jack.’’ 

‘*Wang Chou says we ought not to go,’’ 
replied the lad, ‘‘but such a big talker is likely 
to make things out worse than they are. I | 
won’t be left behind. And I should feel like | 
an everlasting coward and quitter if we left | 
poor old Stone to die for lack of a surgeon. ’’ 

Jack turned these sentiments into Chinese, 
for the benefit of Wang Chou, who earnestly 
addressed his football comrades. By this time | 


they scattered in a great ‘hurry, and vanished 
in sundry crooked alleys. 

This singular manceuver astonished Trask, 
who said to Jack, ‘‘For goodness’ sake, let’s 
get started! We are frittering away the cool 


wait for all those crazy men to come back.’’ 


Wang Chou’s instructions,’’ said Jack. “He | 
has decided that we must have an armed 
escort, and the crowd has fled to gather up 
clubs, sickles and rusty swords, and a few 
rations of rice and fish. ’’ 

**Do you mean to say that this ragamuffin 
army intends to trail along with us for a hun- 
dred miles? It is absolute nonsense !’’ 

‘*Wang Chou doesn’t think so,’’ returned 
Jack. ‘*They may leave us at the next village, 
but I advise you not to force the issue. This 
kind of loyalty is worth having.’’ 

‘*Well, if Wang Chou has got it into his 
wooden head that we need protection, I’ll say 
no more. ’’ 

Luther Trask was not easy in mind, how- 
ever, and his responsibility for Jack’s safety 
made him waver while they waited for Wang 
Chou to muster his force. An older man might 
have been more cautious, but Trask was young, 
high-hearted, fond of adventure, keenly chival- 
rous. And so far as he had observed during 
his brief residence, the Chinese, in their placid, 
indifferent way, were amiably disposed toward 
foreigners. While he was inwardly debating 
the problem, Jack suggested : 

‘*Perhaps we had better send a note back to 
father, telling him about the arrival of this 
Big Knife agent. He will report it to the 
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‘*Here, you Wang 
Chou, stop your sputter- 
ing, and don’t talk so 
fast! What is the row? 
Are you in trouble 
again?’’ 

The bully wiped his 
perspiring face with his 
flowing sleeve, breathed 
hard, and scowled more 
savagely than usual as he 
began to explain himself 
in the big voice that 
matched his bodily size. 
Fortunately, he said, he 
had happened to pass the 
dispensary a few minutes 
before, and the apothe- 
cary had told him that 
the ‘‘reverend and all- 
powerful fist - and - foot- 
baller’? and the ‘‘young 
illustrious full-back’’ had 
just departed thence on a 
journey to Tai Yan, so 
he had started at once 
and had overtaken them, 
to give warning that the 
road was unsafe for for- 
eigners. 

‘*Last night,’’ de- 
claimed Wang Chou, ‘‘a 
man from beyond the 
desert, a stranger, came secretly to the village 
and found me. I am a very good man now, 
there is none better; but when I was bad, the 
fame of my badness traveled far, even beyond 
the Great Wall. ’’ 

‘*Now he is good, he is very, very good, but 
when he was bad, he was horrid,’’ muttered 
Jack. ‘‘Go on, Wang Chou. Was this mys- 
terious stranger an evil man?’’ 

‘*He is one of a society named the Big 
Knives,’’ the bully replied. ‘‘There are many 
of them already in the south, and they intend 
to kill all the foreign devils everywhere. He 
came to ask me to join them as leader of a 
band, and wait for the order to meet the army 
of Big Knives that will march across the desert 
to drive the barbarians into the sea. Because 
I have been the bravest, strongest, most terrible | 
bully, he was sent to find me.’’ 

‘*Pshaw! If there is anything in it, this 
secret agent was probably sent to sound opinion 
among the villages of this district !’’ exclaimed | 
Trask. ‘‘But it sounds like moonshine.’’ He 
was having some fun with Wang Chou’s 


LATER IN THE 





it | 


of the morning over this nonsense. We can’t way. 
| Seasoned escort, stripping off their blue tunics 
**T guess you failed to catch the arift of | and scuffling along with rough jests and in- 





had been recently deprived as a punishment 
for too great vigor on the football-field. Luther 


It fits in with what the mes-| Trask graciously consented, and the bully was 


happy as he flourished a heavy reaping-hook 
‘* Trimet- 
rical Classic’? which had been flogged into 
his memory during his unruly school-days: 


“Humanity, Justice, Propriety, Wisdom and 
I | Truth, 
“These five cardinal virtues are not to be con- 
fused. 
“Rice, Millet, Pulse, Wheat, Sorghum, Millet- 
Grass, 
“Are six kinds of grain on which men subsist.” 


**T studied that myself,’’ chuckled Trask. 

‘*How do you expect to ‘subsist’ these war- 
riors of ours? I’m afraid they will be raiding 
|melon patches before night. ’’ 

‘Wang Chou will keep them in hand,’’ Jack 
answered. ‘‘He intends to enforce the five 
cardinal virtues with a club in order to prove 
that he has really reformed. Two days’ 


their number had increased to more than a/|marching will carry us to the desert, and I 
dozen. Their bold and swarthy faces expressed 

approval, and, at a command from their leader, 
|}a village tavern to-night. 


guess we shall lose them there. It will cost 
us only a few cents a head to quarter them at 
What a circus it is !’’ 

As the sun blazed higher in the wonderfully 
blue and cloudless sky of the great plain, the 
heat became oppressive and the warm wind 


| stirred up choking dust from the parched high- 


The mules jogged steadily, and the 


| cessant chatter, kept pace without effort or 
| complaint. 

At noon the pilgrims sought the shade of a 
grove of willows. Wang Chou, going into a 
near-by village to find a well, was gone so long 
that Trask sent scouts after him. 

A great hubbub arose, which the Americans 
hastened to investigate. Wang Chou met them 
half-way; he had a pail in each hand and a 
buzzing mob of strangers in his wake. His 
countenance bore marks of violence, and his 
garments hung in tatters, but his manner was 
unabashed. Jack took it for granted that he 
had encountered the local bully, and that they 
had pitched into each other on sight. Wang 
Chou hastened to explain that although such 
was the fact, he had not picked the quarrel. 
The other bully, after calling the American 
travelers all manner of vile names, had tried 
to drive him from the well. 

‘*This looks like a stormy voyage,’’ sighed 
Trask, ‘‘but I haven’t the heart to scold him 
for standing up for us. I hope we can keep 
him out of jail.’’ 

Wang Chou, who was applying cold water 
to a black eye and muttering his poor opinion 
of the ancestors of all who lived in that 
wretched pigsty of a village, accepted Trask’s 
mild reproof with meekness, and asked if his 
red sash was to be taken 
away from him again. 
His anxiety was relieved 
on this score. 

Before sunset the party 
stopped for the night in 
the crowded, dirty court- 
yard of a country inn. 
Jack Langworthy and 
Wang Chou coaxed and 
scolded the landlord and 
his ragged servants into 
such activity that rooms 
were cleaned for them 
with as much zeal as if 
they had been manda- 
rins. The ‘‘army’’ found 
quarters among the coo- 
lies and carters in the 
outbuildings. 

To Jack’s surprise, 
when the march was re- 
sumed the next morning, 
not a man fell out. Every 
one was afraid of ‘‘losing 
face’’ by deserting before 
Wang Chou turned back, 
and that valiant hero 
swore that he was not to 
be dismayed by desert, 
mountains, or Big 
Knives. All day long 








EVENING HE CAME BACK WITH A MULE AND CART AND A 
FRIGHTENED VILLAGER. 


district governor, who is a friendly old fellow, 
and the rascal will be squelched in short 
order. ’’ 

‘*Good idea! Does Wang Chou know where 
this Big Knife person is?’’ 

The bully smote his chest with the air of a 
man equal to any emergency, and said: 

‘*After hearing his foolish talk, I beat him 
with my fists and tied him up with ropes, and 
gave him to the head men to lock up!’’ 

Trask thrust his misgivings into the back- 
ground. He was a novice at such a pilgrim- 
age as this, whereas Jack’s confidence was 
reénforced by an intimate knowledge of men 
}and affairs. Soon the escorting party came 
running from all directions, augmented by com- 
| rades who had been summoned from near-by 
fields and tea-houses. The sport in view was 
more attractive even than football. 
| Straggling beside the carts, this queer escort 
passed out through the gateway in the dilapi- 
dated mud wall. Wang Chou strode proudly 
in the van. As general of the forces, he begged 
that he might wear his red sash, of which he 








the picturesque little car- 
avan moved across the 
monotonous expanse of 
grain-fields and through the tiny brown villages, 
until to the westward the white rim of the 
desert swam in the dazzling waves of dust and 
heat. 

As they trudged wearily into a forlorn 
hamlet huddled near the first barren hillocks 
of sand, Jack cried petulantly : 

‘They tell me it is forty miles across this 
bad stretch before we can find water again! 
We simply can’t take all these faithful de- 
fenders with us. We are not equipped for it. 
But how shall we get rid of them? I think I 
had better have a powwow with Wang Chou.’’ 

This first glimpse of a Chinese desert, al- 
though it was not a large one, rather appalled 
Luther Trask. To venture into this trackless, 
waterless waste was like putting to sea in an 
open boat. How did Jack expect to chart his 
course and keep his bearings? It was, of 
course, absurd to think of taking their followers 
with them. 

**By all means send them home!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘This foolishness has gone far 
enough. We need no escort, and we shall be 
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lucky to get across with water enough for our 
Own use. ’’ 

He reckoned without Wang Chou, who, argu- 
ing long and angrily, refused pointblank to 
abandon his duty. At last Jack won a com- 
promise by shouting as loud as the bully, who 
agreed to pick the ten best men of his comrades 
and order the others to return to their village. 
Still in a towering rage, he strode away on 
business of his own, and later in the evening 
came back with a mule and cart and a fright- 
ened villager, who made useless struggles to 
escape the iron hand that clutched the back of 
his neck. 

‘*T have paid the money for the cart, and 
this miserable worm of a cooper will have two 
water-barrels ready by to-morrow morning, ’’ 
declared the bully. ‘‘Also the blacksmith is 
making a spear-head for every man. There 
is much talk about the Big Knives. Travelers 
from across the desert say that they are moving 
north. Their motto is ‘Slay and Burn,’ and 
they have already killed both foreigners and 
native Christians, but they have not yet come 
to Tai Yan.”’ 

Wang Chou, serene and unafraid in the con- 
fidence that he and his chosen ten were invin- 
cible, then departed to browbeat the blacksmith. 
He confided to Jack with a grin that banished 
his sullen scowl: 

‘*Football is good, but fighting is better.’’ 

Crossing the desert tested the pluck and 
endurance of the party. They toiled at a 
snail’s pace through clogging sand; fighting 
for breath in the whirls of dust kicked up by 
the vagrant wind, they scrambled over the 
shifting, sliding ridges and hills, or sought the 
trail left by the last caravan that had passed 
that way. 

Jack knew how to read the mystifying 
symbols of the Chinese compass. When the 
horizon was bare of landmarks, he steered 
due west with the declaration that they were 
bound to arrive somewhere sooner or later. At 
night they camped beside the carts, and awoke 
half-covered by fine sand, that seemed almost 
as fluid as water. 

Wang Chou and his ten braves were cheerful, 
and considered the desert safer than the coun- 
try beyond. Their stoical endurance made 
the Americans loath to show their own weari- 
ness and impatience. No more than a few 
miles of desert remained to be traversed when 
Jack exclaimed hopefully : 

‘‘Tf we can brace up and push on after dark, 
we shall get out of this infernal ocean of sand 
to-night! And a forced march to-morrow may 
put us pretty close to Tai Yan.’’ 

Wang Chou, who was trudging a few rods 
ahead of the carts, waved his arms toward the 
empty western horizon, and came stumbling 
back in great excitement. Jack and Luther 
Trask looked where he pointed, but could see 
nothing until they crawled to the summit of a 
sand-drift. 

Far in the shimmering distance a blue dot 
of a figure was slowly moving in an aimless, 
erratic manner. It vanished, then reappeared, 
and seemed to change its shape and size as if 
it were a trick of the mirage. Wang Chou 
shouted something, and Jack’s keen eyesight 
confirmed the tidings. 

‘It is a man on foot!’’ he cried. ‘‘And 
he is falling down and getting up again every 
few steps. He must be lost.’’ 

They quickened their lagging gait, and Wang 
Chou and Jack ran ahead. Nearer vision 
showed them that the stranger was more dead 
than alive, a pitiable specter of a Chinese, 
groping blindly in the last instinctive battle for 
life. 

He moved forward uncertainly, toppled over, 
- and feebly clawed the stifling sand away from 
his face. Jack heard him moan, but when he 
and Wang Chou bent over him, no sound came 
from his cracked lips. 

Wang Chou rolled the unconscious body over 
and propped it in his arms while Jack uncorked 
his canteen. 

‘*T am afraid he is done for,’’ said Doctor 
Trask, when he joined them a moment later. 
**We’ll put him in a cart and I will open my 
medical kit. It wasn’t thirst that killed him. 
Look here. ’’ 

He pulled open the man’s cotton tunic, 
which was discolored by many dark red stains. 
A long gash extended across the stranger’s 
chest, and another frightful wound seamed his 
back. 

‘*The bleeding has stopped, thanks to the 
dry sand, that acted as a dressing. Why, he 
must have walked several miles in this con- 
dition !’’ 

He stretched the patient on the floor of the 
cart. Soon his deft fingers were stitching and 
bandaging, while Jack helped as well as he 
could. 

“There is a flicker of life in him,’’ said 
Trask, ‘‘but it may snuff out like a candle 
before we find out what happened. Hello! 
What is the matter with Wang Chou and his 
crowd ?’’ 

The escorting party had shouldered its spears 
and was pressing on ahead in a rude scouting 
formation. 

‘*They think this man was attacked by Big 
Knives, and they are looking for trouble,’’ 
replied Jack. 

‘*Nonsense ! 
kill one of their own people? 


Why should the Big Knives 
He must have 





met robbers, who took his cart or his horse, 
and left him for dead. They won’t bother us.’’ 

The caravan plodded on, but the senseless 
man failed to revive. His clothing, of a pat- 
tern like that of millions of his countrymen, 
contained no papers, nothing by which to 
identify him. His plight was a tragic mystery 
of a desert that held many another sad and 
terrible secret. 

While the sun went down and the stars came 
out, the travelers came to the last white 
hillock, and raised a joyful shout at sight of 
the dark fields of grain and the twinkle of fires 
in an inhabited land. 

They were searching for a village when the 
man in the cart groaned, and scratched the 
canvas cover with his fingers to attract atten- 
tion. Doctor Trask, who was on foot, caught 
up a lantern and climbed over the shaft. From 
the huddled figure in the shadows came a few 
broken words; the pallid face was full of 
piteous entreaty. The march was halted while 
Trask tried to make the sufferer comfortable, 
but he persisted in. trying to make himself 
understood, and his features were distorted 
with the effort. 

‘*His tongue is so swollen that he can’t 
talk,’’ said Jack, ‘‘but I picked out a word 
or two. He mentioned his queue over and over 
again, and he is trying to get hold of it.’’ 

Wang Chou wisely suggested that the queue 
might be braided so tightly that it hurt the 
man’s head, at which Jack loosened the strands 
of coarse black hair. Close to the head, where 
the plaited, rope-like queue was as thick as 
Jack’s wrist, something rustled, and in this 
secure hiding-place Jack’s fingers found a tiny 
roll of rice-paper no larger than a quill. He 
gave it to Trask to examine by the light of 





the lantern. The stranger, closing his eyes, 
lay quiet, as if satisfied. 

‘*There is writing on it—in English. It’s 
mighty hard to read —’’ Trask began to say. 

**Then it is a message meant for us, or I 
miss my guess!’’ cried Jack, while his knees 
trembled with excitement and vague forebo- 
ding. ‘‘Something is in the wind. What do 
you make of it?’’ 

‘Tt is a letter to your father from Matthew 
Stone,’’ answered Trask. ‘‘He says: 

“Disregard my request for help. On no account 
risk sending any one. Latest reports say that Big 
Knives are advancing to Tai Yan to attack and 
destroy my mission. I fear we cannot escape.” 

The darkness and the unknown country 
became suddenly hostile and alarming. Silently 
the carts were driven into the dense ambush 
of a millet-field. The savage, fanatical Big 
Knives could not be many miles away. They 
must have caught this second messenger after 
he had made his way out of Tai Yan; they 
had recognized him as a native Christian or 
as a servant of the English mission, and had 
left him for dead. 

Behind the imperiled caravan was the desert 
—the only line of retreat. They could not 
turn back and recross it without resting and 
finding supplies of food, forage and water. 
Nobody mentioned retreat, however, and Jack 
expressed what was in the minds of Luther 
Trask and Wang Chou when he said with a 
gulp, as if he found swallowing difficult : 

‘*T am scared out of a year’s growth, but I 
guess those mission people in Tai Yan need us 
worse than ever. Matthew Stone is a trump 
to send this warning, but his advice doesn’t 
go. Our motto is, ‘Tai Yan or bust.’ ’’ 

: TO BE CONTINUED. 


THAT BARREL OF BALDWINS ® 





By, C. A. Stephens ~s 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





“TUST in time, boys, 
and not an hour to 
spare,’’ the old 

squire said, when Addi- 

son and I drove in from 
the orchard with the 
last load of Baldwins. 

‘*There’s a northeaster 

coming on; but we have 

got ahead of it.’’ 

All the afternoon the 
sky had been turning 
lead-colored; a raw 
chilliness was in the 
air; and as night fell, 
an owl, over in the 
wood-lot, began hoot- 
ing—that dismal, low 
hooting that so often 
presages a storm. 

Owing to the sud- 
denness with which 
cold weather sometimes 
came on, apple-picking 
was never a matter 
about which we felt 
secure. It was always 
a two, and sometimes a 
three, weeks’ job with 
us, for we rarely got 





mer 





less than four or five 
hundred barrels from 
our trees. 

But that year we 
finished picking just in time, and during the 
long storm of sleet, wind and rain that fol- 
lowed, we were comfortably packing our crop 
in the apple-house, with a cheery fire blazing 
in the fireplace. 

Addison was culler, and had the ealiing- 
rack set breast-high, where he could run the 
apples one by one down a burlap spout into 
the barrels. Halstead carried the apples from 
the bins to the rack in a bushel basket. 

The old squire always packed his apples 
with great care. Formerly he had done the 
culling himself, but for two years he had 
delegated the task to Addison, whose eyes he 
found were sharper than his to detect worm- 
holes, or the little dry spots of ‘‘bitter-rot’’ 
under the skin. 

I had been promoted to the post of facer, in 
which my duties were to select fifty or more 
fine apples for every barrel, and arrange them, 
stem ends up, in circles, directly beneath each 
head. 

‘*But I want every barrel of apples that goes 
from our farm to be an honest barrel,’’ the old 
squire used to say to us. ‘‘Put just as good 
apples in the middle of the barrel as you do at 
the heads. ’’ 

He himself was header. After Addison had 
culled and filled the barrel, and I had faced 
it, the old squire loosened the top hoops, forced 
the head down into the groove of the chimes 
with a clamp and screw, then nailed it in 





ADDISON AND THE OLD SQUIRE GUESSED WHAT 


THEY WERE. 


place. The name of the packer, together with 
the variety and the grade of the fruit, was then 
stenciled on the head. Then the barrel was 
ready to go forth into the world’s market— 
over the sea to Liverpool, or west to St. Louis, 
or even to California. 

When the apples were very good, the old 
squire was accustomed to send a number of 
carefully packed barrels of Baldwins to old 
friends and acquaintances at a distance. 
Nearly always he sent one to ‘‘Uncle Hanni- 
bal’? Hamlin, who was then Senator from 
Maine. Mr. Hamlin’s early home was but a 
few miles from the old farm. He and the 
squire had been boyhood friends and fellow 
students at Hebron Academy. 

The Senator now lived at Bangor, when he 
was not at Washington; but he was wont to 
drive over to call on the old squire whenever 
he revisited his’ native county. It was with 
Uncle Hannibal that we young people partook 
of the fried pies one day when the old squire 
and grandmother were away from home. 

I need hardly say that Senator Hamlin’s 
barrel was a particularly good one. As a 
return courtesy, he used to send us the Con- 
gressional Record and all the more interest- 
ing government reports. 

From fifty to sixty barrels a day were as 
Many as we could pack. Ellen and Theodora 
sometimes came out to help cull and face, or 
put on the stencil. Altogether it was work 








that we liked, for generally we had a row of 
apples set to roast at the fireplace. Sometimes, 
too, Ellen would bring out a pitcher of sirup, 
and fry buckwheat cakes. 

On the second day of the storm the old squire 
put up his old friends’ barrels, as we called 
them. Theodora helped him select fine apples 
for Uncle Hannibal. They put in a few 
Northern Spys, some Rhode Island Greenings, 
for mince pies, and half a bushel of large 
Roxbury Russets at the bottom, for these will 
keep till spring. 

But presently I noticed that Theodora grew 
silent and thoughtful. At last she said, 
‘*Grandfather, would you be willing to let me 
pack a barrel of our Baldwins to send to that 
Virginia family, near Chancellorsville, who 
took my father into their house after the 
battle, and were so kind to him the day he 
died ?”” 

This family was named Reyell. They had 
cared for Uncle Robert as if he had been one 
of their own men. At that time they had no 
means of communicating with us; but after 
the war, Miss Cecilia Revell wrote to us, and 
sent Uncle Robert’s watch, pocketbook and 
two ambrotypes of his wife and little daughter 
Theodora. 

‘‘Why, yes,’’ the old squire said, after a 
moment, in answer to Theodora’s question. 
‘*But do you suppose it would be well received 
from us? The Revells have suffered from 
the war, and may not feel kindly toward 
us.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I am sure they would accept it. That 
was a kind letter that Miss Revell wrote us. 
Oh, I should so like to send them something, 
something of the very best we have!’’ 

** You shall, then! You shall!’’ the old 
squire exclaimed. 

That afternoon we helped Theodora pack 
the barrel of Baldwins to go to Virginia. We 
put in also a few Northern Spys, Greenings, — 
Sponge Russets, Roxbury Russets, Gilliflowers, 
Spitzenbergs, and last, but far from least, half 
a bushel of what we called ‘‘Orange-specks’’— 
because, when ripe, they were yellowish in 
color, with numerous little brown specks under 
the skin. 

We had four Orange-speck trees. The apples 
were broad and rather flat, with a strong stem, 
and from sixteen to twenty-four very plump 
brown seeds. They were mellow and good in 
December and January, and of all the thirty 
varieties in the old squire’s orchard, we deemed 
those from the Orange-speck tree by the garden 
wall the best. 

The girls carefully wrapped each Orange- 
speck in light-blue tissue-paper, put them in 
the middle of the barrel, and among them laid 
an envelope, with a card on which Theodora 
had written: ° 


From the daughter and nephews of the Union 
soldier whom you so kindly cared for after the 
dreadful battle of Chancellorsville. 

These apples grew on the farm of his parents, in 
Maine. 

We faced and headed the barrel, and a day 
or two later drew it to the railway-station, and 
sent it on its way. 

As much as a month passed. Then, on the 
day before Thanksgiving, a letter came for 
Theodora, a really beautiful letter. It was 
from Miss Cecilia Revell. Theodora shed tears 
over it. She kept it for years, and it would 
still be treasured but for the fire in 1883, which 
destroyed the old farmhouse, and with it, a 
thousand such little keepsakes. Miss Revell 
wrote in part: 

‘‘What we did for your father was only 
what I am sure you would have done for 
any Confederate soldier in distress near -your 
home. 

‘*These are delicious apples, particularly 
those yellow ones with the little specks in 
them. In Albemarle County there is a fine 
apple, called the Albemarle Pippin, which is 
somewhat like them, but yours have the finer 
flavor. My brother, who deals in fruit at 
Richmond, is very desirous to know the name 
of these yellow apples, and if you grow many 
of them in Maine. ’’ 

The letter concluded by saying that Miss 
Revell and her brother were sending us a 
return offering of something which grew in 
Virginia. 

A few days later we were notified from the 
railway-station that a barrel had arrived for 
us. Theodora and Addison hitched up Old Sol 
at once, and drove to get it. 

It proved to be a barrel of the finest sweet 
potatoes we had ever seen. Down in the barrel 
was a box containing two kinds of queer yellow 
fruit, new to us young Northerners. Addison 
and the old squire guessed what they were— 
persimmons and papaws, yellow, soft, and just 
right for eating. 

This pleasant exchange of Maine and Vir- 
ginia products was continued for a number of 
years. In 1872 Theodora visited the Revells, 
and was royally entertained; and the year 
following, Miss Revell and her sister Arabella 
spent a month with us, and a delightful visit 
it proved. It was from them that we learned 
how to make two of our now most-prized 
breakfast dishes, ‘‘old Virginia egg pone’’ and 
‘*spider cake. ’’ 

In the Old Dominion they have plain corn- 
meal pones and egg pones. When made right 
and baked right, both are delicious. Of course, 
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much depends on the skill of the maker, and|cake. The young ladies from Virginia taught 
not a little on the corn-meal. us the art. 

But a real yellow-tinted Iridian spider cake, Theodora’s barrel of apples was indirectly 
with the eggs nicely omeletted, seasoned, and | the cause of a considerable demand from Rich- 
cooked half-way between the upper and under | mond for our Baldwins. The people there, 
crusts—well, there’s nothing like it as a break- | through Mr. Revell, learned that we shipped 
fast dish. Every girl in thé United States good fruit; and one year the old squire sent a 
ought to know how to make Indian spider | hundred barrels there. 


JACK GREENWOOD'S AMERICAN 








ae ne aoe ‘% 

mrss? COUSIN Seok 
ROM the window ot 277 Robert MLeaiv that the * American 

F his room at Ravens- a Items’’ had taught him 


was likely to make an American 
feel at home. 
‘‘Shake, stranger,’’ he said. 


crag, a sheep farm on the 
border between Scotland and 
England, Jack Greenwood could 


MSZ 





see the north country ‘moors, over pa ike ; x Harry Freeland looked a little 
which, years~before, the moss- atl: i Var @ astonished. Then he understood 
troopers had come to harry the wr We what was expected of him, and 
English. The famous field of <F * #% extended his hand with the excla- 


Chevy Chase lay beyond the bogs. mation, ‘‘Put it thar, colonel !’’ 

Jack’s enjoyment of this land of old romance 
was all the keener because the sole comrade of 
his rambles had been Dick Armstrong, son of 


the farmer at Ravenscrag, a distant cousin 


cating his hand from a vise-like grasp, and 
feeling the ends of his tingling finger. 

Old Archie, without waiting for an intro- 
duction, had glowered disapproval on Harry 


‘**Man, but ye’re hearty!’’ said Dick, extri- | 


|them. On the one hand lay England, on the 
other, Scotland. Far away to the west sparkled 
| the Irish Sea. But nothing was to be seen of 
Janet’s cows, or of any living thing except 
scattered sheep and the birds of the air. 

This hilltop was the point from which Harry 
meant to take his second bearing. The course 
directed by the compass brought them down- 
hill nearly at right angles to their line of 
ascent. On nearing the bottom, they heard 
Dash barking in a wooded space ahead of 
them. 

‘*He’s found the cattle,’’ said Dick Arm- 
strong, and so it proved. 

With much dignity the collie drove the cows 
together, and then awaited instructions from 
his master. 

‘*You’re a grand dog, Dash,’’ said Dick, 
with due pride in his collie. 
ken what he’s asking ?’’ 

**No. What?” 

**1t’s like this. 
Archie’s. The short one is across the moss, 
the lang is around it. It’s twa mile by the 
| lang gait, and only one mile and a bittock by 
| the short. But Dash knows that crossing the 
moss is no just exactly safe. He’s asking 
shall he drive the cows by the short gait and 
danger, or by the long and safety. If we dinna 
start them now, they’ll stray farther.’’ 

‘*But will the cows cross the moss if it’s not 


‘Lads, do you | 


There’s twa roads tae auld | 


reached Harry just in time. In leaning over 
to get a better pull, the young American lost 
his balance, and would have fallen headlong 
had not young Armstrong seized him by the 
collar and dragged him backward. 

But alas for Dick! The effort made him 
stagger backward upon a quaking surface 
close to the treacherous green. He slipped, let 
go of Harry, fell, slid and plunged down with 
his side within a foot of Jack Greenwood’s 
breast. 

**Now we’re in for it!’’ said Jack. 

‘*Stop your kicking and struggling,’’ said 
Dick. ‘‘You’ll only sink the quicker for it.’’ 

Dick twisted himself round and looked at 
the English boy, who was gasping from his 
exertions and had sunk nearly to his shoulders. 
He had kept hold of the leaping-pole, which 
Harry again seized by the other end. 

‘“*Tak a stout grip, mon,’’ said Dick, en- 
couragingly to Jack. ‘‘Now pull, Harry—pull 
—pull !’’ 

But the American boy was unable to budge 
|his cousin. ‘*Take hold yourself, Dick!’’ 
gasped Jack. ‘‘If you can get out, then you 
can both pull me.’’ 

But Dick could not be so extricated. The 
more Harry pulled, the deeper the young 
shepherd seemed to sink. 

‘*Keep back! Keep back, Harry!’’ Dick 
often said, as he struggled. ‘‘Ye’ll be in yersel. 








of Jack’s, and a direct descendant of the illus- 
trious freebooter, Johnnie Armstrong of Gil- 
wockie. Not that Dick shared the Liverpool 
boy’s admiration for the old ballads and their 
heroes. The Border lad was wholly devoted 
to the present. 

On a hill overlooking the little railway- 
station near Ravenscrag the two boys sat 
waiting to catch sight of the train that was 
to bring in Jack’s American cousin. They 
passed the time discussing the Border heroes. 

‘‘Aye, they’d fight, I mak no doubt,’’ said 
Dick. ‘‘What for no? But just for 
why I should conseeder them creeditable 
ancestors can you tell?’’ 

‘*Think of their spirit, Dick !’’ 

‘*Speerit! Hoot-toot! Thieving was 
their trade. It’s no for the good of the 
warl’ to be crackin’ up the speerit of 
them that reechly deserved hangin’ in 
the body.’’ 

‘*But the romance, Dick. Think of 
that !’” 

‘*What for should a lad fash himsel 
wi’ auld romances? Every morn gies 
him matter mair interesting. ’’ 

‘*How do you make that out?’’ 

‘‘Maw! Think of the stag wi’ thirteen 
hinds comin’ down to drink by the burn- 
side. Think of the wee bits o’ grouse 
cowerin’ in the heather under the soarin’ 
hawk, and me watching the hawk. 
Romance! What for should we be turn- 
ing back to those auld thievin’ loons for 
romance ?’’ 

**T don’t believe my American cousin 
will agree with you.’’ 

‘“‘I’m thinkin’ he will. But I’m no 
carin’ for his opeenion, so he’ll leave me 
mine. ’’ 

‘*What do you think he’ll look like, 
Dick?’’ 

Now Dick Armstrong had formed his 
conception of Americans wholly from the 
fantastic column entitled ‘‘American 
Items’’ in the Glasgow weekly paper 
which his father took. 

‘*Like?’’ said he. ‘‘Weel, he’ll be a 
lang-leggit chiel wi’ a putty face. There’ll be 
a chew of tobacco bulgin’ the cheek of him, 
and a big bowie-knife in his hand, and twa 
revolvers stickin’ in his waist belt. The sight 

.of him will frighten the bodies at the station! 
But for all, he’ll be an unco droll lad, full of 
jocks andfun. I’1l like him fine, I’m thinkin’. 
But auld Archie will not.’’ 

Within a few yards of the boys, attentively 
listening to their discourse, was old Archie 
Dodd, the shepherd of the Ravenscrag farm, a 
bushy-browed giant of sixty. 

‘*Archie thought he was not going to be 
friends with me,’’ said Jack, turning to the 
old man. 

‘*Ye’re no exactly the Southron fool I ex- 
pectit ye’d be,’’ said Archie. ‘‘But dinna be 
deceivin’ yersel wi’ thochts that the lad frae 
ower the water wull be sae likable. Him an’ 
me’ll no foregather. Na, na!’’ 

‘*Why not, Archie?’’ 

‘*Man Jock, do ye no ken the ways of foreign 
bodies? Them Awmericans is waur than ony 
—wi’ the gibberish way they have of speakin’ 
their mither tongue. An’ the conceit o’ them! 
Mon, I’ve a grand scorn o’ the creatures. 
Na, na, I dinna look for ony freenship wi’ 
your Awmerican cousin. Wull he show respect 
to his elders like yersel, Jock, lad?’’ 

‘““Of course he will. My father saw him 
last year in New York. He says he’s a very 
nice fellow. ’’ 

‘*Your father’s no just exactly the mon to 
be tellin’ all his thochts.’’ 

The train came into sight, and the old man 
and the two boys walked down to the station. 

A dozen passengers alighted from the train. 
Jack shook hands with a fresh-complexioned, 
athletic-looking young fellow, and said: 

“Dick Armstrong—my American cousin, 
Harry Freeland.’’ 

Dick held out his hand with a salutation 


and walked away. 

Before night came the American boy had 
quite captivated everybody at Ravenscrag ex- 
cept old Archie. He had shown his gun, 
rods, flies and tackle, all of the finest. He had 
told Dick of half a dozen strange American 
devices for taking fish and snaring birds. And 
he had disclosed what Jack thought an astound- 
ing knowledge of Border history and ballads. 

‘*How on earth did you ever learn so much 
about the Border in America?’’ asked Jack. 





ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 





TO THE RESCUE THEY CAME. 


‘‘Why not? If you could learn the Border 
legends in Liverpool, why shouldn’t I in 
Boston ??’ 

‘*But the books! How could you get them ?’’ 

‘*Gracious! Have we no books in Boston? 
But I didn’t get my Border history so much 
out of books as out of my grandfather—your 
grandfather and mine. You never met the old 
gentleman ?’’ 

‘‘No. He went to America before I was 
born. ’’ 

‘*Well, he is a perfect treasury of Border 
tales. He lived right here at Ravenscrag, of 
course you know. Many’s the hour I’ve pored 
over the map with him, finding famous points. 
Have you visited the Keildar Stone?’’ 

‘*No. Nobody here seems to know where it 
is. Do you suppose you can find it?’’ 

‘*T’ll find it to-morrow,’’ said Harry, laugh- 
ing. 

‘*No, you canna,’’ struck in old Archie. 

The next morning the three boys came to old 
Archie’s cottage. Harry was leading them by 
compass. Each boy carried a long ashen pole, 
useful for leaping over boggy places, fences 
or other obstructions. Dash, Dick Armstrong’s 
sheep-dog, accompanied the party. 

“Ts Archie in?’’ asked Jack. 

‘*Aye, he is,’’ replied Janet, his wife. ‘‘But 
the old doited body’ll no leave the house the 
day, though the cows have strayed off. If ye 
see them, ye micht start them back hame.’’ 

‘*We will that,’’ said Jack. ‘‘We hoped your 
husband would come with us.’’ 

‘*Na. He’s unco glum the day aboot the 
lad takin’ ye to the Keildar Stane. Naebody 
in this countryside kens whaur tae look for it 
except Archie. ’’ 

Within an hour the boys reached the summit 
of a lofty hill, from which Dick thought they 
might catch a glimpse of old Janet’s runaway 
cows. A glorious prospect lay spread beneath 





Then we’ll a’ be smoothered.’’ 

All this time Dash stood whining on the 
edge of the black, mud-filled chasm. 

‘**T’ll go for help,’’ said Harry. 

‘**Aye, just do. Toss me your pole. Awa’ 
wi’ you to auld Archie. Ye see the smoke 
over yon bushes. Yon’shis house. Mind your 
steps going, lad, or we’re a’ gone thegither.’’ 

Instantly Dick waved his hand, and Dash As Harry departed, Dick thrust Jack’s 
put the cows in motion. | leaping-pole under Jack’s right arm and under 

For some time their track led through moist | his own left. Lying lengthwise in the mud, 
it seemed for a time enough to keep them 
from farther sinking. 

The engulfed boys silently watched 
Harry’s cautious but quick march to 
firm land. Soon they could see above 
the rush-grown edge of the mud-hole 
only his shoulders, head, and the top of 
his swaying pole. When convinced that 
the American boy had passed beyond 
danger, Dick turned to Jack. 

The English boy’s eyes were nearly 
closed, his face was the color of death, his 
lips unmoved by breath. 

‘*Fainted,’’ said Dick. ‘‘It’s the hor- 
rible sook-sookin’ 0’ the mire. I’m like 
to lose my ain wits wi’ the sensation— 
nae support—just sinkin’, sinkin’ !’’ 

Dash whined even more piteously. 

Jack’s body moved slightly. It was 
as if he had almost imperceptibly settled 
down. The mud had risen half-way 
on one of his large, pearl coat buttons, 
which had been clear a few moments 
before. At the same time his elbow, 
crossing the pole, had risen a little. 

‘‘Jack! Jack!’’ shouted the young 
Seot, hoping to bring his comrade out of 
unconsciousness. 

Jack gave no sign of life. Soon all 
but the upper rim of the button had 
gone under. Jack’s elbow, pressed up 
by the pole, had risen fully an inch. 

Pick had been lying back as far as pos- 
sible, in order to present a broad surface 
tothemud. Now he lifted his shoulders, 
and placed his right arm under Jack’s 
| land much broken by hummocks of grass and | left. In doing this, Dick was conscious that he 
the noses of deeply buried boulders. Then they | had settled down an inch or more. The edge 
came to ‘‘the moss’’—a wide and long space | of constriction of his breast by the mud had 
covered with close-knit patches of down-beaten | gone upward. 
reeds alternating with spots of greener hue. Jack’s eyelids trembled. Slowly a flush grew 
The cows stepped onward with slow delibera-|on his face. He opened his eyes a little, and 
tion and in a devious course. not raising his head, looked, without compre- 

‘*You’ll be pleased to stop here, both of | hension, on the young farmer. 
you,’’ said Dick. ‘‘I’ll try the passage, but! ‘‘Jack!’’ said Dick. ‘‘Jack! 
you’re no acquaint wi’ the moss. When I come | me?’’ 
back, we’ll start for the Keildar Stone again. ’’ Jack did not speak or stir. Mud had quite 

‘Oh, we’ll cross, too,’’ said Harry. covered the white button. The tips of the 

‘*Yes. If you can, we can, Dick,’’ said | boy’s ears were now touching the slime. 

Jack. Still his shoulders and half his chest were 

‘*Maybe yes and maybe no,”’ said Dick, for- | well above the bog, for he lay back as a swim- 
| biddingly. ‘‘At ony rate, what I’ve tellt ye | mer does in floating. Dick could feel his own 
is to wait for me here.’’ knees touching Jack’s down in the mire. 

The bog quaked round Dick as he ran| Dash moved to and fro, round and round the 
forward. He was soon close at the collie’s | edge, thrusting his head over, yet trembling 
heels. | with fear of the brink. He seemed to want 

When he looked back, he saw that Harry | to spring in. 
and Jack apparently meant to stay where he| ‘‘Aye, Dash, ye can help us, lad,’’ said 
had left them. | Dick, suddenly, and patted the mud in front 

But Dick had no sooner turned again to go and a little to the left of his face. 
forward than Jack and Harry marched rapidly | ‘‘Jump there!’’ said Dick. 
out on the moss. They soon perceived that| The dog leaped. His face came between 
they should have followed closely either Dick’s | the faces of the boys. His body was across 
footsteps or his advice. Upon the springy | the pole. At that moment Jack returned to 
surface hardly a trace of the cows’ tracks or | full consciousness. 
of Dick’s boots could be seen. Dick threw his left arm over the dog. 

Young Armstrong was nearly across the bog ‘*Dinna move, Dash,’’ said the boy. 
when he heard a ery and looked back for the | auld doggy. You’)l save us, maybe.’’ 
second time. He could see nothing of Jack| The collie licked his master’s face. 
but his head. The Liverpool boy was up to ‘*Give me your right hand, Jack,’’ said Dick. 
his waist in the bog. Jack feebly raised it out of the mud. 

Jack had stepped on one of the green patches Dick grasped it with his left hand, and drew 
and gone instantly through the tender growth. | it over the dog’s back. 

The American boy had extended his pole,and| There they lay, speechless and motionless. 
was trying to pull his English cousin out. For some minutes their descent seemed checked 

‘*Wait! Wait till I come to you!’’ cried | by the additional resistance to sinking afforded 
Dick. | by the dog’s body. 

He returned quickly, but cautiously, and| The movement of a tuft of white hair on 


safe?’’ asked Harry. 

‘“‘No. They’ll no tak tae the moss unless 
they can pick their way. We’ll hae to gie 
them time enough. Many a lad’ll follow a 
cow on the moss and get in for lack of follow- 
ing preceesely in the beast’s steps. ’’ 

‘*Let’s drive them on the short cut and see 
how they do it,’’ said Jack. 








Do you hear 





“Guid 
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the dog’s side soon held Dick’s attention. 
During each moment it seemed no more to 
move than the minute-hand of a watch. But 
Dick was soon convinced that the tuft was as 
if pressed upward. Then the lower hairs 
seemed almost imperceptibly dragged down, 
root first. The dog was surely sinking. 

Neither of the boys spoke. They looked 
desperately sometimes at one another. But 
oftener their eyes roved for help to the sullen, 
distant hillside nibbled by placid sheep. In 
the gray dome an eagle wheeled. Oncea grouse 
cock rattled over the moss, swerving as he 
saw the sinking three. 

They knew they were in danger of being 
completely submerged before Harry could 
return. 

‘*Lie still, Dash!’’ 

But Dash moved and barked. 


‘‘Hello! Hello, Dick!’’? rang out Harry’s 
voice. 
‘‘Tads! Are yedeid yet?’’ cried old Archie. 


To the rescue they came, with a couple of 
coils of rope and two boards each. 

Standing on the boards, they tossed the end 
of a rope to Dick. With much difficulty, he 
placed it under Jack’s arms and round his 
body. 

‘*Rise up and go out!’’ said Dick to Dash. 

But the dog was too deeply embedded. He 
struggled in vain to obey. 


‘*Rax me a board!’”’ cried Dick. ‘‘I’m sink- 
ing fast !’’ 

He had gone down three inches during his 
exertions, and was now 


almost as deeply sunk as 














{CHRISTMAS CAME AGAIN 









Nee og “I WANT to go,” 

oS said Justine Eliot, 

‘twhere I won’t 

even hear the word 

Christmas. If you’d 

only open the camp, Doctor Sarah, we could 

stay here, just by our two selves, until these 

ghastly holidays are over. Oh, won’t you, 
please ?’’ 

Justine Eliot was nineteen, far richer in 
money than she needed to be, and as pretty as 
a blush-rose. Until a year ago she had known 
nothing but sunshine. This fact Dr. Sarah 
Peavey took into swift account, and she did 
not say, ‘‘Don’t be a coward! Face it out!’’ 

‘*You see, there were two of us a year ago,’’ 
Justine went on, ‘‘and now I’m all alone. 
Oh, if I’d only gone down-town that day with 
mother! But she said it was a secret, and I 
wasn’t to come. AndT said I didn’t want to 
come, for I had a secret, too. It was a pillowI 
was covering for her as a Christmas present— 
the fir-balsam pillow that I’d made that summer 
at the camp. I finished it that afternoon, and 
tied it up with red ribbons. There were Christ- 
mas wreaths in all the windows, and holly 
paper and red ribbon everywhere. You know 
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striped reins for his little sister _ 
Haven’t you noticed? He’s Heman Tracy’s 
boy, that brings the milk over from Hard- 
scrabble, and they’re poorer than Job’s turkey. 
There’ll be a tree over at Hardscrabble school- 
house,—there always is,—and those Tracy 
young ones sha’n’t go without presents, not 
while I’m afoot. ’’ 

With a word of excuse and good night, Justine 
rose and went to her room. But Serena Weth- 
erbee talked on: 

**T don’t know, after all, if there’ll be a tree 
this year at Hardscrabble. Have you seen the 
schoolma’am, Doctor Sarah? She’s a Nash, 
from over in Jefferson—one of those bred-in- 
the-bone old maids that would turn cream sour 
just by looking at it. Like as not she’ll set up 
for not having a tree to the schoolhouse. ’’ 

But evidently Serena did not believe this dire 
prophecy, for she was as horrified as Doctor 
Peavey by the developments of the next day. 
The two women were in the kitchen when 
small Jacob Tracy clumped in out of the twi- 
light, leading a sobbing little sister. 

‘*Now you just shut up, Emmy Tracy!’’ 
Jacob said, but not unkindly. ‘‘ You ask Aunt 
Sereny and she’ll tell you it ain’t so at all.’’ 








Tooke. She had bidden Justine good-by for 
the day without explanation. A little whole- 
some neglect would be tonic for Justine, she 
believed; and she believed also that you may 
sometimes attain your goal, like Alice in the 
aa Glass country, by walking away from 


aie was to have speedy confirmation of her 
belief. She had barely started down the shi- 
ning hill slope to the wood-path, when she heard 
the crackling of a step behind her, and turned 
to see Justine, as warmly bundled up as she 
was herself, with her purse in her mittened 
hand. The color came and went in Justine’s 
cheeks. For the moment she seemed again the 
girl that Doctor Peavey had known in joyous 
summers at the camp. 

**Doctor Sarah!’’? Justine began, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘I didn’t mean to peep, but your 
writing is so big and clear! I only glanced at 
your list by mistake, but I knew in a minute, 
and I might have known anyway, knowing 
you. But why didn’t you ask me to help? 
Oh, you surely don’t think I’m like that hor- 
rible Miss Nash? I don’t want Christmas for 
myself ever again, but I wouldn’t take it away 
from other people, and least of all from little 
children. So let me help, please!’’ 

For one second Doctor Peavey’s heart con- 
tracted. She saw the purse in Justine’s hand, 
and she read the passing thought in Justine’s 
mind. Would she have to tell Justine that 
money alone could not buy a Christmas gift, 
even of the poorest sort? But Mrs. Eliot, as 

Doctor Peavey had often 
said, was one of the finest 





Jack. 

‘*Rax me a board,’’ he 
repeated, ‘‘or the mire will 
sook me under when you’re 
pulling Jack out.’’ 

‘‘Aye, so it weell,’’ said 
old Archie. 

They pushed out a board. 
He threw both his arms 
over it, and tried to lift his 
shoulders higher. The effort 
was vain, but the board did 
not seem to sink. 

‘‘Now — I’m safe! 
on Jack!’’ eried Dick. 

They pulled. Jack held 
the rope with his hands, 
that it might not cut into 
his back. They pulled, but 
he did not budge. 

‘¢*Pull for all you’re 
worth, Archie!’’ cried 
Harry. 

‘‘Sae I do,’’ said the 
shepherd. 

Their pulling was all in 
vain. Jack was firmly held 
by the tenacious bog. 

‘*Try to move your legs, 
Jack,’’ said Dick. 

“T do. But I have no 
strength left. ’’ 

‘*Put the rope round your- 
self, Dick!’’ cried Harry. 
‘*Perhaps we can haul you 


Pull 








out. ’’ 

‘‘No. You dinna under- 
stand thae bogs, ’’ said Dick. 

‘*The sookin’ would draw Jack down if you 
pulled me oot. ’’ 

‘‘Then, Archie,’’ said Harry, 
for more men !’’ 

‘*Muckle guid in that,’’ said Archie. 
‘“There’s no men within twa mile. They’ll 
be twa feet under, board an’ a’, before I.can 
fetch help.’’ 

Harry looked desperately round the horizon: 
The three truant cows stood where the dog 
had left them. They were within three hun- 
dred yards. 

‘‘Dash! Put the other rope round Dash! 
We’ll pull him out!’’ cried Harry. ‘‘We’ll 
have him drive a cow here. We’ll harness her 
to the rope. ’’ 

They extricated the dog, and Dick ordered 
him to drive up a cow. 

Meanwhile Harry made a collar of Archie’s 
plaid. To the sides of this he fastened two 
ropes for traces. When the cow came within 
reach, he placed the collar over her head, and 
tied the traces to the rope round Jack. 

Archie took the cow by one horn, and Harry 
started her. For one instant after the rope 
tightened they almost feared the strain would 
pull Jack in two. 

The next moment there was a report like 
that of an oar slapped flat on water. Up came 
Jack, and he was dragged thirty feet over the 
moss. 

In five minutes more Dick had been similarly 
extricated. 

After they had carried Jack ashore, Archie 
expressed his opinion of the day’s proceedings. 

‘*Mon, lad, but ye’ve a gran’ heid on your 
shoulders !’’ he said to Harry. ‘‘Harnessin’ 
acow! Whaur’s the lad would hae thocht o’ 
yon forby he was Scottish !’’ 

When Harry found, the Keildar Stone,—as 
he did,—Archie gave all the credit to the boy’s 
Scottish blood, and to this day, when Jack 
Greenwood visits Ravenscrag, he is invariably 
hailed by old Archie Dodd with the question, 
**An’ how’s yer Scottish cousin in America? 
Mon, yon’s a gran’ lad.’’ 
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SHE WAS DRAGGING A SMALL 


how mother loved the Christmas season, and 
how she remembered everybody. Oh, it was 
too cruel that she should leave us then! And 
if-I’d only been with her, I know it wouldn’t 
have happened. But that crowded, slippery 
crossing, and that automobile bearing down— 
and I wasn’t there! I never want to see green 
holly or red ribbons again. I think if I hear 
people say, ‘Merry Christmas!’ I shall die. 
And I wish I could!’’ 

Justine broke into sobs, with her face in her 
hands. 

For a moment Doctor Peavey watched her 
through narrowed eyelids. Then she took a 
time-table from the drawer of her desk, and 
said: 

“T’ll leave my patients with Deering. I’ll 
telegraph Serena Wetherbee to open the camp 
for us. Meet me at the station to-morrow eve- 
ning, and —’’ 

‘*Doctor Sarah! Then you will?’’ 

‘*Yes, I’ll take you where Christmas won’t 
find you—if I can!’ 

Surely no better refuge could have been 
found for Christmas fugitives than the camp 
on Nobsco Head. Clad in black firs and bound 
with iron rock, the headland thrust itself into 
the icy waters of the bay. Half-buried now 
in the white drifts of winter, the little house 
stood solitary—three miles by road from the 
village of Crosset Cove, and a half-mile, at 
least, from the little settlement known as 
Hardserabble. 

It was from Hardscrabble that Serena Weth- 
erbee came—a grim, gaunt woman, who not 
only had lost three children, but had never 
learned from the waves where they had flung 
the body of her sailor husband. To warn her 
not to talk of Christmas seemed superfluous. 
But on the fourth evening, while they were all 
three sitting round the glowing air-tight stove 
in the camp living-room, Justine politely asked 
Serena what she was knitting, and received an 
unexpected answer. 

‘*Christmas presents,’’ said Serena Wether- 
bee. ‘‘A pair of mittens for Jacob Tracy, and 





women that she had ever 
known, and Justine was 
her daughter. 

‘Oh!’ said Justine, with 
a little catch of the breath. 
‘*You think that I 
should —’’ Sheslipped the 
purse into her pocket. ‘‘Of 
course you can’t do it all 
alone. Eighteen children !’’ 
she cried. ‘‘I’m coming 
with you, Doctor Sarah !’’ 

Together they trudged 
through the cathedral gloom 
of the firs and over the 
dazzling whiteness of the 
fields to Hardscrabble. To- 
gether they clambered into 
the ramshackle pung and 
drove the nine bright miles 
to Hanscomville. Such 
plans as they made on that 
drive! They would have a 
tree set up in Serena Wether- 
bee’s cottage, if the odious 
Miss Nash still refused to 
let them have the school- 
house. They would string 
pop-corn and red cranberries 
by the yard. 

‘**And we’ll buy lots of 
sparkly snow and shiny 
doodaddles at the ten-cent 
store!’’ cried Justine. Her 
eyes were as bright as 








FIR-TREE THROUGH THE SNOW. 


Serena Wetherbee lifted the child to her lap. 

‘*Tell aunty all about it, deary!’’ 

‘*She says—teacher says—there ain’t—there 
ain’t no Sa-anta Claus—and there won’t be a 
tree at Hardscrabble—and no Christmas! And 
I’d wrote Santa Claus—to bring mea dolly 
with hair—and there ain’t—there ain’t no —’’ 

‘*Teacher doesn’t know everything! ’’ 
snapped Serena Wetherbee. 

With assurances and molasses cookies, the 
two women comforted the child. She left the 
house with a watery smile, but Jacob lingered 
to say: 

‘*‘And do you think he’ll come to Hard- 
scrabble, for all she said?’’ 

A few moments later, when Doctor Peavey 
passed through the open door to the living- 
room, she found Justine seated with a book at 
the table. 

‘*What were they crying for?’’ asked Jus- 
tine. 

‘*Miss Nash, who teaches the school at 
Hardscrabble, where the little ones go, told 
them that there was no Santa Claus.’’ 

‘*To tell a child that at Christmas time!’’ 
flashed Justine. ‘‘She ought to be whipped!’’ 

‘*That wouldn’t help the children much,’’ 
said Doctor Peavey, mildly, ‘‘or her, either.’’ 

To Justine Doctor Peavey said no more, but 
she took counsel with Serena. That evening, 
after Justine had gone thoughtfully to bed, 
Doctor Peavey made out a list of the names 
and ages of the eighteen children who went to 
the little school at Hardscrabble. On the same 
sheet she made some tentative calculations—so 
much for oranges, so much for crinkly Christ- 
mas candy, so much for gifts, to be bought at 
the ten-cent store at Hanscomville. It was 
only a small sum, but, small as it was, it 
meant that Doctor Peavey would go without 
the evenings at the opera which were the one 
luxury of her winter. 

The next morning, December 22d, Doctor 
Peavey tucked her list into her pocket and 
started afoot for Hardscrabble, where she 
planned to hire a horse and pung from Cephas 








Christmas stars. ‘‘We’ll cut 

the candy-bags in the shape 

of stockings. And we’ll buy 
a ‘dolly with hair’ for that wee Emmy. I’ll 
have time to make it a dress and a petticoat, 
at least. And I’m going to get a sled for 
Jacob Tracy.’’ 

So they planned all along the road, which 
seemed short, and in Hanscomville they made 
the plans come true. Up and down the little 
main street they bustled, and made their pur- 
chases, Doctor Peavey painstakingly, Justine 
with a lavish hand. 

Presently they were stuffing packages into the 


pung—bags of oranges and nuts and Christmas . 


candies from the grocer’s, bulging, frail bundles 
from the ten-cent store, skates and pocket- 
knives—an extravagance at which Doctor 
Peavey held up her hands—from the hardware 
shop, and even lordly, important-looking parcels 
from the general store. Among the last was a 
doll’s carriage. 

‘It’s for Emmy’s doll,’’ said Justine, ‘‘and 
we must find room for it, even if we have to 
tow it behind the pung.’’ 

On the way home they chatted about their 
Christmas tre¢. 

‘*It’s the sort of thing that mother would 
have loved to do,’’ Justine said, and then she 
began to talk about her mother, and to tell 
sweet, homely incidents of the life that they 
had lived together. 

They had passed through Crosset Cove 
when Doctor Peavey broke the not unhappy 
silence. into which they had lapsed. 

‘*Justine! If we haven’t forgotten to get a 
present for the school-teacher !’’ 

‘*For that Nash woman?’’ cried Justine. 
‘*She doesn’t deserve a present. I shouldn’t 
like to say what she does deserve. ’’ 

Then they reached the long tug of Nobsco 
Hill, where, in mercy to the tired old horse, 
they got out and walked. At the top of the 
hill they overtook a woman, who was trudging 
on foot in the twilight. She was thirty, per- 
haps, with a thin, tired face. She wore a coat 
that was not thick enough, and a little, old- 
fashioned neck-piece of worn fur. She was 
dragging a small fir-tree through the snow, and 
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every little while she stopped to beat her 
numbed hands together. 

‘*T thought I knew everybody in these 
parts,’’ said Doctor Peavey, under her breath, 
**but she’s a stranger. Why, it must be Miss 
Nash !’’ 

The woman turned as Doctor Peavey spoke 
to her. Oh, yes, she would be glad of a lift, 
she said, in a tired voice. She had been out 
getting a little tree for her school children. 
She did not want them to think that Santa 
Claus had forgotten them. 

Doctor Peavey’s eyes, seeking Justine’s, 
read assent in their softened expression. 

‘*We were planning a little surprise for your 
children,’’ she said, ‘‘but we’ll need help to 
put it through. Couldn’t you spend the night 
with us, and string cranberries and sew candy- 
bags ?”’ 

So the amazing thing came to pass—the 
odious Miss Nash sat that evening at the 
camp table, and worked swiftly to make real 
the Christmas plans. So silent and so white 
she was that even Serena forbore to sniff at 
her. 

And a yet more amazing thing came to pass. 
The next morning, when Doctor Peavey had 
prepared a hot early breakfast for Miss Nash, 
and had set her part way on her road to the 
schoolhouse, she returned to camp to find Jus- 
tine—the old Justine of Nobsco summers— 
waiting to confide in her. 

‘She isn’t horrid at all!’’ Justine broke 
out. ‘‘It’s Ellen Nash, 1 mean. After you 
sent us up-stairs last night and said that we 
must rest,—did you do it on purpose, Doctor 
Sarah ?—she talked tome. She said she hadn’t 
talked in months. It was the picture,- you 
know, there on my bureau. She asked if it 
was my mother, and I—I told her how she died 
a year ago. And then she told me. Doctor 
Sarah, there are just she and her mother—and 
her mother is at the sanitarium with tubercu- 
losis. What chance she has to get well is 
spoiled by her fretting to have her daughter 
near her, and they have so little money that 
that is out of the question. So Ellen Nash has 
been trying to earn a little by teaching. On 
Wednesday she got notice from the committee 
that she wouldn’t be reéngaged for next term. 
And the same day she had a letter from 
her mother—a pitiful letter! That Christmas 
was coming, and they couldn’t be together— 
that they would never be together! And she 
Says she guesses she was half-crazy, but that 
morning, when little Emmy Tracy asked her 





if Santa Claus would come this Christmas, she | 


answered right out of her heart that there 
wasn’t any Santa Claus, and that all the talk 
about love and Christmas fellowship was just 
a story. O poor thing! I can understand! 
Why, Doctor Sarah, she only went one little 
inch farther than I had gone, and she is so 
much worse off than I. For my blessed mother 
never suffered any, and we were together up 
to the very last hour. Doctor Sarah !’’ 

‘*Yes, Justine. ’’ 

‘*I—T haven’t been doing this year as mother 
would have expected me to do.’’ 

‘*That’s all over now,’’ said Doctor Peavey, 
heartily. She hardly knew how truly she had 
spoken, but she knew an hour later, when 
Justine again was at her side. 

**Doctor Sarah,’’ she said, with her old 
energy, ‘‘can we go home to-night, on the 
night train?’’ 

‘*What of our tree at Hardscrabble?’’ 

‘“‘Of course we won’t disappoint the chil- 
dren. We’ll write a letter, in the name of 
Santa Claus, and ask them to Serena Wether- 
bee’s on Christmas day. She says she’d be 


glad to have them. You wouldn’t think, to} 


look at her dear old granite face, that she loved 
children so. And Ellen Nash will have the 
tree and the presents all ready. O Doctor 
Sarah, it would have made you cry to hear 
how she went out to get a tree, and had even 
taken some of her hard-earned money to buy 
nuts and apples for the children, because she 
wanted to make up for what she had said! 
But now they’ll have a sure-enough Christmas 
at Hardscrabble, and we’ll go home. There’s 
so much I must do, and only a day to do it in! 
So many children that mother wouldn’t want 
to have go unremembered! And you, Doctor 
Sarah, you’re willing to go home?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Doctor Peavey. 

It was a Christmas of bright sun and glad 
weather. Sarah Peavey and her sister set 
crimson roses beneath their mother’s picture 
and opened their gifts in its presence. Sarah 
Peavey had the medical book that she had 
needed, and a brown print of a Madonna, and 
even a ticket for the opera. But the gift that 
she valued most came in the twilight. The 
telephone-bell rang, and over the wire came 
Justine Eliot’s voice: 

‘*Ts it you, dear Doctor Sarah? I wanted 
to tell you. I’ve seen my old cousin Hester. 
She’s tired of hiring maids, you know, and 
she’s been looking for a woman to be a sort of 
companion housekeeper in her little apartment. 
1 told her about Ellen Nash, and she’s sending 
for her. She’ll pay her three times what the 
Hardscrabble school paid, and Miss Nash will 
be able to go often to see her mother. Doctor 
Sarah !’’ 

‘*Yes, Justine. ’’ 

**Do you remember my telling you about 
that fir-balsam pillow I made up last year—the 





one I thought I couldn’t ever touch again?’’ 
**T remember, child.’’ 
**T sent it off yesterday, in holly wrappings 





—to Ellen Nash’s mother. And that’s all, 
Doctor Sarah, dear, only—I wanted to wish 
you—merry Christmas !’’ 





alge OUT WITH THE HOWLER 





HE ‘‘buffalo s 
TM, wolf,’’ now ex- 

tinct, was a large variety 
of Canis occidentalis. It was 
known in our northern woods as 
the ‘‘timber wolf,’’ and in the 
southwestern states as the 
‘*lobo.”” In size and ferocity 
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or another, and I re- 
member that one poor 
hound had nearly starved to death 
before the negligent trapper hap- 
pened to go on his rounds and 
release it. 

Dragging the bait at my heels, 
I approached the trap, and I 


the buffalo wolf was in its day easily the king | threw the badger into it without touching the 
of its kind. Individual animals were caught | logs. I said nothing to Young Jim, for I feared 
that weighed more than one hundred and | he might be careless about going near the trap. 


twenty pounds—the weight of a large mastiff. 

This wolf was lighter in color than other 
varieties—so much so, indeed, that at a distance 
an old animal often appeared nearly white. 
It preyed largely upon the old and weakened 
members of the buffalo herds and upon the 
calves. The animals were never numerous and 
never ran in packs. When the game-herds 
vanished, they were for a while a great nui- 
sance to the settler. 

Our isolated settlement on the Little Sioux 
River had at one time and another to deal 
with four of these pests. All of them were 
destructive and cunning, but the second and 
biggest one, known in our neighborhood as 
‘*The Howler,’’ seemed to have an almost 
human intelligence in evading traps, guns and 
poison. 

This animal was a huge dog wolf, as bold as 
it was cunning. It seemed able to gage accu- 
rately the range of our muzzle-loading guns, 
and would pay little attention to a shot unless 
the bullet sang in its ears. It so promptly 
crippled or killed the dogs we encouraged to 
go after it that we soon learned to chain up 


| valuable animals whenever we heard its voice 


on the prairie. 

At times it would come within plain view of 
a dwelling, and sitting up on its haunches, 
with eyes alert to guard against surprise, it 
would give vent to prolonged and deep-toned 
wails. 

At such times the owner of the house would 
keep close watch on his colts and calves. Often 
he would go out with a gun to guard his stock, 
and sometimes he would have to spend a whole 
night in his yards or pasture. Such lonely 
and unwelcome vigils were known among us 
as ‘‘sitting out with The Howler.’’ 

In the spring of the second year of this 
wolf’s depredations ‘‘Old Charlie’’ Weeks, a 
trapper who had vacated his Little Sioux 
‘*grounds’’ when our first homestead entries 
were made, visited our settlement. We offered 
him twenty-five dollars to trap or kill The 
Howler; but when he heard our tales of the 
beast, he declined to undertake the task. 

‘*When a bufflier wolf gets reely cunnin’,’’ 
he said, ‘‘the wiles o’ man is useless. Let 
the critter alone ; don’t put out traps nor p’ison 
nor watch his moves. In three or four months 
the critter’]l walk right into your yard some 
mornin’. Then shoot him. It’s the cheapest 
way to get rid of such a beast. ’’ 

For a time we followed Old Charlie’s advice. 
Although young stock was kept as close as 
possible, two or three calves were killed before 
the warm weather. Then for many weeks 
we heard no more of The Howler, and began 
to hope that the creature had left our neigh- 
borhood. 

About the middle of October James Michael, 
a near neighbor, and my father joined their 
cattle-herds, in order to run them on the 
Ocheyedan overflow lands, where the late fall 
feed had followed a summer’s mowing. 

As this herd ground was more than a mile 
from any house, ‘‘Young Jim’’ Michael and 
myself, lads of sixteen or seventeen years, 
were ordered to herd the stock. I went with 
the cattle in the morning, and Young Jim—as 
he was called to distinguish him from his 
father—relieved me at dinner-time. 

We had our guns, of course. I had a bird- 
dog and Young Jim a collie—that is, we had 
them when they did not race away from us 
after grouse or rabbits. 

One day I had the luck to kill a fat badger 
with a fine pelt. After I had skinned it and 
put by its fat for oil, it occurred to me to use 
the carcass as bait for wolves and foxes. 

One of Old Charlie’s log traps stood in an 
ash grove across the Ocheyedan. This trap 
had been baited at times by one or another 
of the settlers; and several swifts, or kit 
foxes and prairie-wolves had been caught 
in it. 

The trap was made by digging a rectangular 
ditch, lining it with hardwood logs, and rearing 
above it a pyramidal structure of small logs. 
These timbers were notched together and 
drawn in to form a ‘‘turkey pen,’’ seven feet 
high, with an opening at the top four feet wide 
by seven or eight feet long. 

Non-climbing animals could easily scramble 
up the sides and jump in after bait; but few, 
indeed, of them could get out. Several of the 
neighborhood dogs had been caught at one time 





For three mornings, carrying my woolen hat 
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filled with water to wet down my tracks, I 
visited my lure. 
weather was cool, my bait kept well. 

On the fourth day I was sent to help a 
neighbor with his threshing, and Young Jim 
herded in my place. Not long after he reached 
the herd grounds, his collie ran off in chase of 
a jack-rabbit, and later some of the cattle 
crossed the creek and headed for the distant 
uplands. Having no dog at hand, Jim was 
obliged to go after them himself. 

In returning, he drove the cattle past the 
ash grove. He was removing his boots to 
wade the creek, when he heard a hoarse, 
anxious whine a little way out in the woods. 
Listening, he heard it again—an unnatural 
and quavering cry, accompanied by sounds as 
of scratching on timbers. 

** Shucks!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Somebody’s 
baited that old trap, and Shep’s gone and got 
m”* 

He pulled on his boots, picked up his light 
rifle, and hurried into the grove. He came up 
to the trap without hearing the dog again, and 
wondered if he had been mistaken. 

Putting down his gun, he scrambled up the 
logs to a point whence he could look part way 
into the opening. A gray body shot upward, 
a pair of paws clutched at the upper log 
opposite him, and a long muzzle appeared 
between them. For an instant the animal 
hung suspended; then the bark gave way 
under its claws, and it dropped with a howl 
of distress. 

Young Jim whooped with excitement and 
delight. He had recognized the buffalo wolf— 
the veritable old Howler, trapped at last! 
Fearful lest the beast should escape at its next 
leap, Jim slipped to the ground, caught up his 
rifle, and crawled quickly back. 

The wolf, which had squatted for a fresh 
leap, turned its slant muzzle and snarled 
fiercely. Young Jim aimed fairly between its 
eyes and fired. The Howler collapsed, fell, 
and kicked itself back under the roof of the 
trap. 

With another whoop of delight, Jim slid to 
the ground, got the light pole that was used 
for getting in and out of the trap, climbed 
back, laid the pole across the opening, and 
dropped through to the floor. 

To have a better view of the wolf, he seized 
it by its still twitching hind legs and dragged 
it into the light. Then, as he stood exultingly 








LAUNCHED A KICK AT THE WOLF 





over the beast, the creature raised its head, 
opened its jaws wide, as if in a huge yawn, 
and began struggling to its feet. 

Astonished and startled, Jim stepped back 
and looked up at his pole, which was over the 
wolf and a little beyond it. Seeing that the 
brute was slowly regaining its legs, he took a 
running step forward and jumped. 

He leaped high to clear the wolf, but the 
creature, tilting its head uncertainly upward, 
tripped the herder, who, striking the pole with 
one hand, but missing his grasp, stumbled 
forward and brought up with a hard bump 
under the slant of an end wall. 

Before he had time even to recover his bal- 
ance, the pole rolled off the logs above his 
head. He was caged with the wolf! 

He was not tall enough to leap and get a 
firm hold of the top logs. 

The wounded wolf was writhing round, 
with rolling eyes and wabbling head. The 
herder saw that his bullet, glancing, had trav- 
ersed the sloping skull under the skin and 
come out at the top of 
the head. The beast had 
been stunned, and was 
still dazed by the blow. 

There was yet a chance 
to kill it. Jim took a 
clasp-knife from his 
pocket, opened the blade, 
and thrust at the wolf’s 
neck. But the creature’s 
movements were 80 er- 
ratic that Jim sueceeded 
only in giving it a slash 
on the side of the head. 
This seemed to rouse 
the brute’s faculties. It 
leaped about, and facing 
the herder, snarled omi- 
nously. 

Jim backed into a cor- 
ner, dropped on one knee, 
and awaited an attack. 
Near at hand some 
trapped animal, trying to 
undermine the logs, had 
dug a shallow hole. 
Gladly would the boy 
have crawled into it had 


he been able. 
For now the big wolf, 
fully recovered, raged 


back and forth. It 
crouched presently, as if 
about to leap over the 
barrier, and then, evi- 
dently afraid to jump, 
turned with fresh rage to 
threaten Jim. 

It savagely leaped with 
fangs bared, and snapped 
them in the frightened 
boy’s face with a click 
like that of shears. 

This frantic search for a way out, the motion 


I caught nothing, but as the | as if to leap at the opening, the fierce threat 


of attack were repeated again and again; and 
the click of the creature’s teeth came a little 
nearer at each approach. 

Jim dared not move, but sat in silence, with 
knife drawn back for a stroke. 

Suddenly, with every hair on end, the wolf 
crouched for a leap at his throat. Jim braced 
himself to meet the attack. But at that instant 
out in the woods sounded a faint, inquiring 
yelp. 

The wolf’s savage snarl ceased, his hair fell 
upon his back, and he turned his head side- 
wise in a listening attitude. 

Was it another wolf? Was The Howler’s 
mate at hand? 

Again the yelp of inquiry, nearer now, and 
with a cry of joy the herder recognized the 
voice of his own big collie. It was Shep, on 
his master’s trail ! 

The wolf heard also, and stalked round in 
the open space with a low and menacing growl. 
Near at hand the collie paused to listen to this 
sound. 

**Come on, Shep!’’ shouted Jim, eagerly. 
And with a whine of anxiety, the collie 
bounded upon the roof of the trap, and the 
next moment was exchanging fierce threats with 
the wolf. 

Jim knew that Shep would fight with any 
creature on earth in his defense. He leaped 
out into the little arena and launched a kick 
at the wolf. The Howler answered with a 
snap that caught Jim by the heel and flung 
him headlong. And then a tan-and-white fury 
hurled itself into the fray. 

Jim knew only that for a minute or two 
Shep held his own with a fierceness equal to 
the wolf’s, that he himself plied his knife 
whenever he saw an opening, and that at last 
the big beast went under, with the dog at its 
throat. 

The collie was painfully but not dangerously 
wounded. The boy’s clothes were sadly torn, 
and he had got two or three slashes that left 
sears on his hand and arm. 

Getting out of the trap was not easy. He 
cut niches for his toes in several of the under 
logs, and piled up loose earth ina heap,on which 
he dragged the wolf’s carcass. Then, standing 
on his dead enemy, he lifted the collie to the 
roof logs, threw his boots out, and after a hard 
struggle, got out himself. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 

HE Santa Claus myth is occasionally at- 

tacked, but it will survive as long as there 
are children in the world. 

| genet who are superstitious about the 

number thirteen should remember the thir- 

teen original states. They have done pretty 
well. is 

CHILDREN’S disease, highly infectious 

and often fatal, is now prevalent. See that 

your children are not exposed. The name of it 
is thinice. ae 

5 ie. E New York convicts, who are to work 

at tasks connected with the reforestation 

of the state, will have an occupation better 

than breaking the laws, and easier than break- 

ing stone. 


HE American navy is rapidly becoming 

triphibious. In addition to its battle-ships 
and its submarines, it also has a growing fleet 
of aeroplanes. The object is to be able to meet 
danger above, below, and on the surface. 


OME American merchants have adopted the 
idea of wrapping goods in paper that 
matches the gowns of their fashionable cus- 
tomers. This may do in Paris, where it orig- 
inated, but in this country the woman who is 
as fussy as that does not carry home her pur- 
chases. She has them sent. 
T is not the man of millions, but the man 
of ideas or of sentiment, whose memory is 
kept green. No President has ever decorated 
the grave of a mere money-maker, but Presi- 
dent Taft the other day placed a wreath on the 
grave of Francis Scott Key, in Frederick, 
Maryland. Key did but one thing of note, but 
that one thing was the writing of ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner. ’’ 
San three years the United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey has kept a record of deer- 
hunting fatalities. One fact of interest has 
already been learned: that there are virtually 
no accidents in states which prohibit the shoot- 
ing of does. The reason is that, in order to 
determine the sex of their prospective game, 
hunters in those states look before they shoot. 
NLY an American would buy and bring 
home a castle as a memento of a trip 
abroad; and according to the caustic comment 
of an English writer, only an Englishman 
would sell one. At any rate, an American has 
bought the famous old Tudor house in Suffolk, 
which dates from the fifteenth century, and is 
shipping it in crates, stone by stone and timber 
by timber, to Connecticut, where it is to be 
reérected in its original form. 
COTTISH youth have a fine sense of self- 
respect. Mr. Carnegie, in 1906, gave some 
money to the University of Aberdeen for the 
benefit of deserving boys, with the understand- 
ing that those who wished to do so might repay 
the money, not as a debt, but as a matter of 
honor. Last year the sum of seventy-five hun- 
dred dollars was returned, fifty students having 
paid back all or part of what they had borrowed ; 
and next year the sum of twelve thousand 
dollars will come back. 
A MEMBER of the-Massachusetts Highway 
Commission has discovered the rather sur- 
prising fact that of the pedestrians killed by 
automobiles, a larger number are run down by 
cars moving from three to eight miles an hour 
than by cars traveling at high speed. The com- 
monest cause of death is fracture of the skull. 
It is suggested that since the slow-moving car 
throws the victim down where he stands, he 
is likely to strike on his head. The very fast- 
moving car, on the other hand, hurls him toa 
distance, and gives him a chance to alight in 
some other way than on his head. 


HE celebration of ‘‘Unity Sunday,’’ No- 

vember 26th, the seizing of the Christmas 
opportunity for publishing in many places such 
touching pleas against war as Doctor Jefferson’s 
‘The Prince of Peace’’ in this number of The 
Companion—these and a hundred other signs 
indicate the far-spreading progress of the good 
cause of international arbitration. When the 
nations of the world really want it, they will 





get it. The United States has become the leader 
in this movement, which more nearly than 
any other single human project embodies the 
spirit of the Christmas message, ‘‘Peace on 
earth.’’ There is no better time for thinking 
just what the movement means than at the 
Christmas season. 
* & 


WITH THE WISE MEN. 
Think not that they who knelt before the manger 
Were nearer God than ye can be to-day. 
Frederic G. Scott. 


* ©¢ 


CHRISTMAS. 

R more than fifteen hundred years Christ- 

mas has been celebrated; for more than 

fifteen hundred years it has been promo- 
ting the peace and happiness of the world. We 
in this twentieth century cannot doubt how 
much Christmas has done for us. What are 
we doing for Christmas? 

How many of us would like to give an honest 
answer to that question? That day when 
Joseph, the poor carpenter, went up with Mary 
to Bethlehem to be taxed; that day when Mary 
gave birth to the Child in a stall and cradled 
Him in a manger, ‘‘because there was no room 
for them in the inn’’; that day with the 
simple and imperishable history that is the 
loftiest lesson in humility that the world has 
ever received—how do we now observe its 
anniversary? 

We think perhaps a little more about our food 
than usual. If the weather is bad, we grumble, 
and wish that Christmas came at some more 
pleasant season of the year. If the weather is 
good, we are perhaps so busy with our sports 
and games and newly acquired gifts that we 
do not find time to refresh our consciousness of 
the debt we owe to Christmas and of its poign- 
ant lesson in humility. We may even have 
got so far away from that lesson that we have 
made gifts under a sense of obligation, with 
a wish not to be thought niggardly, rather 
than from the pure motive of generous affec- 
tion. Our preparations for the day have been 
characterized by hurry and worry and fluster ; 
our celebration of the day is likely to be accom- 
panied by some complacent contemplation of 
the pomps and vanities within our sphere. Be- 
tween such an observance of Christmas and 
Mary’s quiet acceptance of its harsh conditions 
there is certainly a strange contrast. 

But if no one who thinks about Christmas can 
escape some self-chastisement at the thought, 
there are nevertheless redeeming facts on which 
it is reassuring to dwell. The beautiful thing 
about Christmas is that whatever it does and 
has done for us, we cannot help, insensibly and 
by the very nature of the day, doing something 
for it. A man cannot live in a Christian com- 
munity without feeling that on Christmas there 
is a kindly spirit abroad and without sharing 
in that kindly spirit himself. The Christmas 
season is one when the relations of men and 
of nations are touched with human friendliness, 
when concessions come easier, when pleasant 
words and pleasant smiles cheer the whole 
Christian world. With all our forgetfulness, 
with all our insincerities, we cannot help doing 
some things in the spirit of Christmas, simply 
because of the wonderful vitality of that spirit. 


* © 


A HIGHER VALUE ON LIFE. 
HE waste of natural resources in this 
country has been no more marked than 
the accompanying waste of human life 
and energy. In making a great nation out 
of a wilderness, both kinds of waste are per- 
haps inevitable, but our country has now 
reached a point of development where the 
spirit of prodigality may well give way toa 
spirit of thrift—not because there is the bitter 
compulsion of immediate want, but because the 
future has its claim on the present. 

The conservation commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt made the estimate that, 
considered merely as capitalized working power, 
our population is worth from three to five 
times all our other capital, and that the un- 
necessary loss of life among -us costs the nation 
a billion and a half dollars every year 

But at the present time splendid efforts are 
making to prevent this waste. Prof. Irving 
Fisher of Yale, in a recent address in New 
York, said, ‘‘The conservation of human life 
will, I believe, constitute the grandest move- 
ment of the twentieth century. ’’ 

In part this movement is humane, as befits 
a democracy of high ideals, and in part it 
is economic. In speaking of its economic 
aspect, Professor Fisher gives special praise 
to those great corporations that are spending 
millions to safeguard their employés from 
accident and to improve the hygienic condi- 
tions of their mills, their factories or their 
railways. Even if their main object is the 





efficiency of their plants, they confer a bene- 
fit on their working men such as the small 
employer can rarely effect. What is likely 
to increase that benefit is the intelligent study 
that they are giving to the relation between 
fatigue and accident, and between the number 
of working hours and the maximum of output. 

But if this ‘‘enlightened selfishness’’ is work- 
ing for the public good, it is not by any means 
working alone. Government, both local and 
national, is doing much. Witness the pure 
food and drug legislation; the laws forbidding 
child labor and those that protect working 
women; the increasing funds at the disposal 
of the municipal boards of health; the greater 
thoroughness with which vital statistics are 
collected and studied ; the sharper inquiry into 
the health of immigrants. - 

The work of government is both urged on 
and supplemented by private enterprise and 
agitation. Instances in point are the organized 
endeavors to decrease infant mortality, tuber- 
culosis and typhoid fever ; the higher standards 
of the medical schools; the movement for a 
national bureau of health; the improved popu- 
lar understanding of the principles of hygiene 
and sanitation. 

And with all this, goes the immense advance 
in medical science and its increasing efficiency 
in the preservation of human life. 


* © 


MORNING SONG. 


Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again. 
Selected. 
*® ¢ 


PROGRESSIVE FREEDOM. 

HEN the woman of the twentieth cen- 
tury grows restless under restrictions 
that prevent her from keeping pace 

with her ideals of progress, she may fortify 
her patience by considering the ‘‘musts’’ and 
the ‘‘must nots’? from which time has freed 
her. 

Had she lived at a certain time in England, 
she would not have been permitted to wear 
a silk gown, lest by her preference for silk 
she should discourage the infant industry of 
wool-weaving. Had she lived in the reign 
of Edward III, she could not have served her 
guests, except on specified holidays, with more 
than two courses. In the reign of Henry VII, 
she would have had the number of her servants 
strictly prescribed by a law that could not be 
evaded with impunity. 

But the restless woman need not go to Eng- 
lish history to find personal restrictions harshly 
enforced. For years the Massachusetts house- 
wife might not hire a servant without the 
permission of the selectmen. ‘‘Timothy Ford, ’’ 
say the records of Charlestown in 1634, ‘‘upon 
his good behavior, was admitted to beat Richard 
Kittle’s for planting-time.’’ Nor might she even 
be hospitable without official approval. ‘‘Peter 
Lyon,’’ say the records of Dorchester in 1671, 
‘*went before the selectmen and desired liberty 
for to entertaine peter Greene of Concord into 
his family for one month. ’’ 

The restraining hand was especially heavy 
on the spinster. In 1636, in Salem, an allot- 
ment of land was refused to Debora Holmes 
because she was a maid, and ‘‘it would be a 
bad president for her to keep hous alone. ’’ 

Evidently the modern woman has more free- 
dom than her great-great-grandmother had as 
to her clothes, her food, her servants, her 
guests, and the roof over her head. 


* ¢ 


FRANCIS JOSEPH. 
NE of the most remarkable men now 
O living is Francis Joseph, who, on Decem- 
ber 2d, celebrated the sixty-third anni- 
versary of his accession to the throne of Austria. 
During all these years he has borne respon- 
sibilities and done work seldom paralleled 
in history. As a youth of eighteen he began 
to rule an empire consisting of nine differ- 
ent nationalities, all hostile to one another 
and all eager for independence. Hungary and 
northern Italy were already in rebellion, and 
Vienna, the capital of the empire, had just 
been rescued from the hands of the Austrian 
insurgents. The way in which the young man 
took up his burden, and his aim in his govern- 
ment, are shown by the proclamation that he 
issued upon his accession: ‘‘We trust that with 
God’s aid and in common with our peoples we 
shall succeed in uniting all the countries and 
races of the monarchy in one great body poli- 
tic.’”? He chose for his motto, ‘‘ Viribus 
unitis’’ (with strengths made one), and from 
the beginning of his reign to the present day 
the one end that he has sought has been the 
union of his subjects. 
He has been the real ruler of his dominions. 
Not only has he chosen his ministers, but he 
has directed their policy, and by his great 





knowledge of affairs and his clearness of view 
has kept a real control even of the details of. 
government. 

Notwithstanding his exalted position, he 
leads a life of great simplicity. He sleeps on 
a hard camp-bed, rises early, works incessantly ; 
and he has always had an ear for tales of 
misfortune or injustice. He is especially inter- 
ested in needy children. The greatest satis- 
faction that he found in his diamond jubilee in 
1908 was laying the foundation-stone of the 
National Central Children’s Home in Vienna. 

To-day Austria-Hungary is a united mon- 
archy, the population and wealth of which 
have increased many fold since his accession ; 
and his subjects, of whatever nationality, 
regard their Emperor - King with unbounded 
loyalty and affectionate regard. 

But bright as are these late days of his 
reign, a review of the whole sixty-three years 
discloses darker shadows than those that usually 
fall on the lives of men. He has lost Lombardy 
and Venetia; the victory of Prussia in the 
Seven Weeks’ War of 1866 ended the Germanic 
Confederation, or Bund, of which Austria 
was the leading member ; several attempts have 
been made to assassinate him; his wife was 
killed by an Italian anarchist, and his only 
son and heir committed suicide. 

On few men’s lives at the present time does 
so much depend. The unity of the different 
nationalities of the empire is so bound up in 
devotion to him that at his death the old hos- 
tility may break out afresh and the empire be 
split. An even greater danger is that the 
peace of Europe may be broken. It may be 
truly said that of all his cares and occupations, 
the guardianship of international peace has 
for many years most constantly claimed his 
thought. To this cause he has devoted all his 
unexampled experience and remarkable wis- 


dom. 
® & 


WORLD EVENTS. 

EVER before, perhaps, were the people 
of the United States interested in so 
many events occurring in other, and some 

of them far distant, countries. Not to do more 
than mention our interest in the recent Cana- 
dian election, the revolution in Mexico and the 
progress toward home rule in Great Britain, 
we have just watched the conclusion of the 
Morocco affair, and are now following the war 
between Italy and Turkey. 

That by no means completes the list, for 
every reading man and woman looks in the 
newspapers every day to learn the progress that 
the rebels in arms and the political reformers 
are making in their dual effort to improve con- 
ditions in China. Moreover, there are pending 
in still other countries two matters, vastly less 
important, to be sure, than any one of those 
already mentioned, but yet of peculiar interest 
to Americans. 

Russia assumes—has always assumed—the 
right to discriminate against American Jews. 
Its treaty with the United States secures the 
right of American citizens to travel or reside in 
Russia. Nevertheless, it refuses that right to 
Jews even when they are native Americans, 
and thereby it violates the treaty. The ques- 
tion is. now under diplomatic discussion, and 
there is some chance that the long-standing 
wrong may be righted. 

Four years ago Russia and Great Britain 
agreed to divide Persia by a line, to the north of 
which Russia and to the south of which Great 
Britain should have a ‘‘sphere of influence’ ; 
they agreed also to respect and maintain the 
independence and sovereignty of Persia. The 
financial and other affairs of the country were in 
a frightful condition. Persia chose an American 
to put those affairs in order. He has made 
great progress in the work; but lately Russia 
has made objection to one of his appoint- 
ments, and Great Britain has sustained Russia. 
Mr. Shuster, the American treasurer-general, 
shows conclusively that their action is a direct 
blow at the sovereign rights of Persia and a 
repudiation of their agreement; and that if 
they should be successful, all his authority 
would be taken away and his efforts for reform 
made unavailing. He has made a gallant fight, 
and the sympathies of his countrymen are 
with him. 

All these matters illustrate anew the fact 
that the day of American provincialism is past, 
and that the United States has become in a 
real sense one of the family of nations. 

Co 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE NUMBER OF METEORS.—Mr. W. 
F. Denning of England, who is perhaps 
the greatest living observer of ‘‘shooting stars, ’’ 
has recently summed up his observations for 
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the past 45 years, with these results: During 
the first six months of the year an average of 
six meteors an hour can be seen; at the end of 
July the average begins to increase, and attains 
its maximum on August 10th, when the number 
an hour is 69. The average number an hour for 
the entire year is 24. , 
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NCIENT JERUSALEM.—Since 1909 ar- 
cheologists have been busy in excavating 
the eastern slope of Mount Ophel, in Jerusa- 
lem. The explorers, who have been in search 
of the tombs of David and Solomon, have 
cleaned out and carefully investigated the 
so-called Virgin’s Well and the tunnel that 
runs from it to the Pool of Siloam. One of 
the most interesting discoveries was an Israel- 
itish lamp found near the bottom of the Virgin’s 
Well. The lamp, which is in excellent con- 
dition, is believed to date from the eleventh 
century B.C. ; that is to say, from the time of 
King David. The excavators have definitely 
ascertained the site of David’s Jerusalem and 
of the Jebusite city that preceded it, and have 
obtained evidence of Jebusite occupation for 
2,000 years before David’s conquest. 
& 


HE DEATH-RATE FROM TYPHOID 
FEVER. — The comparative death - rate 
from typhoid fever in the largest cities of 
Europe and America is shown in graphic 
form in the 
accompanying 
diagram from Engi- 
neering, London. The 
figures represent the 
number of deaths an- 
nually in each 100,000 
persons. Although the 
prevalence of typhoid 
fever is dependent on 
other things besides 
the water-supply, it is 
noteworthy that the death-rate is lowest in 
those cities that have the reputation of being 
supplied with the purest water. The death- 
rate from typhoid fever for the entire United 
States is steadily decreasing. In the five-year 
period from 1901 to 1905, it was 32.2 in each 
100,000. -In 1909 it was only 22; nevertheless, 
it is still more than twice as large as that of 
England and Wales. 
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UEL FROM THE NILE.—Lord Cromer 
is said to have declared that the discovery 
of a method of converting into fuel the enormous 
masses of matted reeds, papyrus, wm suf and 
other aquatic growth that now obstruct river 
traffic in the Egyptian Sudan would solve the 
problem of the development of that vast region. 
These masses of floating vegetation, which are 
known as sudd, consist of the stalks and roots 
of countless plants that decay or become 
loosened, and drift until they lodge on some 
obstruction. There they form impenetrable 
masses, which are sometimes 25 miles in length, 
and extend 15 to 20 feet below the surface. On 
the discovery by Professor Hoering, a Wurttem- 
berg investigator, of a process of converting the 
material into briquets of high value as fuel, a 
German-English syndicate has undertaken the 
manufacture of solid fuel from Nilesudd. The 
company has received the right to remove 
the sudd from the first 150 kilometers (93 miles) 
of the Bahr-el-Jebel, starting from Lake No, 
and will erect immediately a factory capable of 
producing 50,000 tons of briquets. Sir Reginald 
Wingate, Governor-General of the Sudan, de- 
clares that the conversion of Nile sudd into 
fuel will mean as much to the Sudan as the 

Suez Canal means to Egypt. 

& 

IRELESS WEATHER-SIGNALS. — 
The French government has decided to 
supplement its lighthouse service with wireless 
telegraph stations, from which signals will be 
sent regularly in time of fog. Three stations 
are to be established: one at the lighthouse of 
Creach d’Ouessant, one on Ile de Sein, and 
one on the light-ship Le Havre, seven miles 
from Cape Le Heve. Each station will have 
its own distinctive signal. By means of 
the Bellini- Tosi radio compass, vessels will 
be able to determine in foggy weather the 
direction from’ which the signal comes, and 
thus find their exact position. Daily weather 
predictions and special storm warnings are 
already sent by wireless telegraphy from three 
stations in Germany—Norddeich and Cuxhaven, 
on the North Sea, and Biilk, on the Baltic 
Sea. Certain naval vessels stationed on the 
North Sea fishing-grounds are equipped with 
optical signaling systems, by which the latest 
weather predictions can be made known by 
day or night to the crews of the fishing-boats. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE ANGLO-GERMAN WAR-CLOUD. 

During the conversations about Morocco 
between German and English statesmen in 
July, the.feeling became so acute that the 
British war-ships in the North Sea put their 
torpedo nets out at night and kept the decks 
cleared for action. Sir Edward Grey, secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, has explained 
in the House of Commons the British view of 
the negotiations as follows: On July ist the 





German ambassador informed him that the | 
gunboat Panther had been sent to Agadir | 
because Germany believed that the status quo | 
could not be maintained in Morocco, and desired 
to have the whole matter settled. On July 
4th Sir Edward informed the ambassador that 
the situation was so serious and the interests 
of England were so vitally affected that he) 
could not consent to any arrangement made 
without consultation with England. Then 
there was silence till July 2ist, when the | 
German ambassador made a communication, | 
but no satisfactory answer to the British de- 
mands. 
member of the cabinet announced, in a public 
address, that the British did not propose to be 
ignored when their interests were affected. Sir 
Edward said, finally, that if the imperial chan- 
cellor had correctly stated the German policy 
when he declared that he hoped to see Germany 
strong but not aggressive, then all talk of war 
would cease within two or three years. 
® 

UR OF WESTERN GOVERNORS.—A 

special train, in charge of the governors of 
nine Northwestern states, left St. Paul on 
November 27th for a 20-day trip to 21 cities of 
the middle West and the East. It was to go 
as far east as Albany and as far south as 
Washington. The object of the trip was to 
advertise the attractions of the Northwestern 
states. Five cars contained exhibits of the 
products of the region and printed matter 
concerning its resources. 


& 
HE AUSTIN DAM.—The officers of the 
Bayless Pulp & Paper Company, whose 
dam at. Austin, Pennsylvania, burst on Sep- 
tember 30th, and caused the death of more 
_ 60 persons, were arrested on November 
25th. 
manslaughter. ® 
MEX!Ico. — Emilio Vasquez Gomez, Gen. 
Bernardo Reyes and Emilio Zapata have 
united in an effort to overthrow the Madero 
government. Gomez and Reyes each aspired 
to succeed Diaz in the presidency; Zapata has 
been leading an insurrection for several months. 
Reyes has been arrested in. Texas on the 
charge of violating the American neutrality 
laws. He is tobetriedin April. Pino Suarez 
was inaugurated as vice-president of Mexico 

on November 234d. e 


URRENCY REFORM. — The American 
Bankers’ Association, in session in New | the 
Orleans, approved the National Monetary Com- 
mission’s plan for reforming the banking and 
currency laws of the country. 
® 
LOMBIA AND PANAMA.—Colombia 
holds the United States responsible for 
the successful secession of Panama in 1903. 
In consequence, the plans of American finan- 
ciers to put the currency system of the country 
on a sound basis are not considered by the 
government in Bogota. The American repre- 
sentative there reports that they will not be 
considered until the United States consents to 
submit the matters in dispute to arbitration. 
The Panama version of the controversy was 
published on November 26th, over the signature 
of the Panama foreign minister. He declares 
that the independence of the isthmus was 
achieved ‘‘with its own resources only and 
with its own elements, without any material 
aid from foreigners, and was planned by its 
own people three or four months before, with | 
admirable caution, precision and good judg- | 
ment. ’” | 
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HINA. — Although nearly all the men 

whom Premier Yuan Shi Kai asked to 
enter his cabinet declined, he is persisting in 
his effort to restore order. The prince regent, on 
November 26th, took oath to adhere to the con- 
stitution prepared by the National Assembly. 
The rebels began the bombardment of Nanking 
on November 26th. They largely outnumber 
the imperial troops defending the city. Sun 
Yat Sen, who is credited with organizing the 
revolt, sailed for Shanghai from Marseilles on 
November 24th, accompanied by Gen. Homer 
Lea of the Chinese army. He has proclaimed 
his intention of forming a provisional govern- 
ment for the new Chinese republic. 

ca 


URCO-ITALIAN WAR.—Italy, weary of 
the indecisive fighting in Tripoli, announced 
to the powers, on November 23d, her intention 
to blockade the Dardanelles. The Turkish | 
government straightway began preparations to 
sink a number of vessels in the channel, and 
so prevent Italian war-ships from entering the 
strait. Russia thereupon announced that she 
would insist upon the preservation of the neu- 
trality of the Dardanelles, as provided in the 
treaty of London in 1871. 
& 
ECENT DEATHS. — John F. Dryden, 
United States Senator from New Jersey 
in 1902-7, and founder of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, died November 24th, aged 
72 years.——Count Jutaro Komura, formerly 
Japanese minister to the United States and 
senior representative of his country at the 
Portsmouth Conference, died November 234, | 
aged 56 years. 
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685 SECTS 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
















deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 
STAMPS (eitin' tiie to. felead thie. SAVE : 
patOWARD the Darning 


The Only “Dustless-Duster.” 


Hour! 


Get six pairs of Holeproof Hose, 
| guaranteed to wear without holes 
for six months. You get a 
return coupon with every 
pair, and a new pair free 
for each pair that wears 
out, if any do. 





“No oil to soil.” Outwears 8 
pieces cheese cloth. Hot water 
and soap make it like new. 


House size 26c sprouse. Small 

sample and Dust book free. 

HOWARD ee DUSTER CO., 

164-8 Federal 8 Boston, Mass. 
All Tinitations are Oily. 















In the Famous 


FREE Wheat-Belt of 
at-Belt o 
FARMS Western Canada| __ Think what that means 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and| ose, with all their advan- 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans| tages, Cost no more than 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- | common kinds. 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to sC T, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


Think what that means, 


Women, lighten your 
household cares! Espe- 
cially you with large fami- 
lies. Why waste your time 
darning hose when there 
are those that don’t need 
it at all? 





Men, help rid your 
wives of this work! Have 
hose without holes always 
ready when you want them. 


Note the Christmas Box ! 


floleprooffiosiery »~%-..*.- 


The genuine only are soft and light. 
No common hose were ever made bet- 
ter. Give a box of six pairs to each 
of the family for Christmas. Insist on 


this signature on & "0 hes 


every pair— 
Unless it is hose are not 


** Holeproof.’’ 


there the 


These guaranteed toe Six pairs of plain or mercerized “ Hole- 


-— your bicycle » as »sroof,”’ guaranteed six months, cost $1.50 up to 
well | as cheaper to aalacie. 3.00, according to finish and weight. 
Silk hose for men cost $2.00 for three pairs, 


guaranteed three months. Three pairs of wom- 
en’ssilk hose cost $3.00, guaranteed three months. 
The genuine are sold in your town. We’ll tell you 
the dealers’ names on request, or ship direct 
where there’s no dealer near, charges prepaid 
Write for free book, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vacuum Cup Bicycle Tires 
are SAFE. because the rubber cups on the tread grip the road 





on receipt of remittance. 
“ How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


with a oy that 4° sli ng in any direction. You may | 
They are LON you 7 LASTIN NG © teeta after the rubber | HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 


935 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Comp. Ltd., London, Can. 
Distributors for nada 


Tampico News Co., 8. A., City of Mexico 
Agents for bea ' Republic (235) 


Qre Your Hose bnsurad ? 


cups wear — the tread is still thicker than the average | 

bicycle tire. Our tires are so well made that = are able to | 
give an unqualified season’s guarantee with each 

Sold by leading Hardware and Goods dealers 

theo pee Ce the country or direct ws our an ome gm in | 

nit per pair. 

Sees 28%, TOTS DB sISe exlic. 


Write for name of nearest distributor. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
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I am your Christmas wish —the thing 
you want most of all. I am the end 
man in the minstrel show, I am the finest 
brass band you ever listened to, I am 
Ada Jones, the girl who sings “They 


always pick on me,’ I am the whole show— 


The Edison Phonograph 


I play your kind of music, as well as the kind your 
parents and all your brothers and sisters like best. I am 
the supreme entertainer — the Christmas gift for all the 
year and for all the family. 

Make your own records — this is great sport! Talk 
to me, sing to me—I answer you back in your own words 
and your own voice. I, the Edison Phonograph, am 
you yourself. 

Bring your parents to an Edison dealer to see and 
hear me — for I am the most important Christmas gift 
of all, to you and all your family. 
















Every girl and boy send for catalogue and complete information to-day. 


Edison Phonographs from $15.00 to $200.00; sold Pate 


at the same prices everywhere in the U.S. Edison 
Standard Records 35c., Edison Amberol Records 
(play twice as long) 50c., Edison Grand Opera Rec- 


ords 75e. to $2.00. We have a large, handsomely illus- - 

trated catalogue showing all types of Edison Phono- INCORPORATED 
graphs, with descriptions and prices, which we will 13 Lakeside Avenue 
send free to any boy or girl who will write for it. Orange, N. J. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE. 
RY. HE conflict of Christian- 


ity with heathenism pro- 
. A? duced no more dramatic 
LOOSEN 


incidents than those which 
have come down to us, half- 
history and half-myth, out 
of the forests and snows of 
northern Europe, where the 
cross confronted and pre- 
vailed against the hammer 
of Thor. Often the crisis came at Christmas, 
which happened to correspond with the Yule- 
tide festival, at the time of the winter solstice: 

Longfellow has used one of these stories in 
‘*King Olaf’s Christmas.’’ Another, in which 
real religious fervor and moral heroism play 
a part, is the story of the first Christmas tree. 
Tradition has embellished it, but there is 
historical basis ‘for the story. 

There stands at Altenbergen, in northern 
Germany, a statue erected in 1811 in honor of 
Saint Boniface; and the place of the statue 
is said to be the site of the first Christian 
chureh in north Germany. 

Boniface, who must not be confused with 
any of the nine popes who bore the name, 
was a Briton by birth, and his name was 
Wynfrith. Declining high ecclesiastical honor, 
he chose to be a missionary to the rude tribes 
of the German forests. Of these tribes Tacitus 
tells us; and we know that they were impla- 
cable in war and blood: in their worship, but 
that among their virtues was a marked purity 
of private life and love of home. 

Each year these people sacrificed to their 
gods. One of their holiest shrines was a great 
oak at Geismar. There they gathered at mid- 
night at the winter solstice, and offered a fair 
lad as a sacrifice to call back the retreating sun. 

Thus they were assembled at the Yule-tide 
in the year 724. As the midnight approached, 
an old priest raised the hammer to strike down 
the child, when Boniface interposed a strong 
arm and an eager word. He told them of a 
Child Who was born seven hundred years 
before, and how He showed to men that they 
need offer no more bloody sacrifices. He told 
them of the love of God and the beauty of His 
service. The stern men heard and believed. 
Urged by the heroic missionary, they hewed 
down the dark thunder-oak, the scene of so 
many sacrifices. 

The legend says that when the tree fell, it 
left a young fir growing between the shattered 
branches, and unbroken by their fall. Boniface 
told them to take that tree to their banqueting 
hall; to serve God with joy and feasting; and 
to take for their Yule tree this one, with roots 
unstained with blood, and with evergreen foli- 
age for a symbol of immortality. 

At first, of course, the Christmas festivities 
were little less rude than the old-time heathen 
revels; but bloody sacrifice was at an end, and 
the new religion brought light and hope, as 
the slow returning sun brings with it from the 
south the distant but certain glory of the 
spring. 

If part of the story is myth, it is not all myth; 
and it is surely a beautiful way of explaining 
one of the most beautiful of Christmas customs. 
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TRIPOLI AFTER THE CONQUEST. 


NLY the merest shreds of news have reached 
O the outside world from the captured city of 

Tripoli since the Italian occupation. Espe- 
cially interesting, therefore, is this picture of the 
town a few days after its surrender, sent to the 
London. Times by one of its correspondents: 


The first we’ knew of our destination was the 
heavy smoke-bank from the funnels of the Italian 
men-of-war. There were nine of them, great 
buoyant batteries of from eight to thirteen thou- 
sand tons, stripped for the business of war. As 
we drew nearer the war-ships, and a fluttering 
group of signal-flags summarily ordered us to 
anchor, we could discern the league of palm-trees 
and Lo medley of whitewashed houses that is 

ripoli. 

It was quite evident that Italy was in possession 
of the town, as the blockading squadrons were 
anchored close inshore, and several torpedo craft 
were fussily ones ed in the harbor, which had 
hitherto known little better than decrepit Ottoman 
gunboats and Greek sponge-divers’ schooners. 

A spit of rock running out from the sand-dunes 
ustasalty Seratepes a partial break water toa small, 
shallow bay. Upon this rock Phenician, Cartha- 

nian, Roman, Mameluke, Spaniard and Turk 
lave built their defenses in turn. Behind these 
defenses, and half-way round the bay, is Tripoli. 
Like most Arab coast towns, from the seaboard it 
looks clean and cool. In reality it is a maze of 
filthy alleyways, pestilential arcades and noisome 
bazaars. The minarets of three mosques and the 
spire of a.Catholic church give relief to the un- 
broken flatness of the roofs; while at the back of 
the bay, rising sheer from the water, is the castle, 
a ee medieval pile of puddled clay and sand- 
rock. 

As the torpedo-boat took us ashore we could 
observe the results of the bombardment upon the 
Turkish fort at the harbor entrance. This erection 
is known as the “Spanish” fort, although perhaps 
more generally spoken of as the “‘pink”’ fort, from 
the color of the wash in which it has been distem- 
pered. The walls and parapets, which were built 
of rough-hewn stones filled in and Lng = f faced 
= clay, rose about thirty feet above the level of 

1e sea. 

The parapets were of great thickness, and had 
made an extraordinary resistance to the ten-inch 
Italian projectiles; but where the shells had hit 
the beveled edge of the parapet the splintering of 
the rock substance must have been awful, and 
showers must have swept across the town. m 
the hits near the water-line on the curtain it looked 
as if the Italian gunners had laid their pieces low, 
je aoeee to spare the town from overranged pro- 
ectiles. 

Lin ay has a tiny sea-front parade, where are 
situated the principal cafés; and here, in the cool 
of the evening, the Turkish jeunesse dorée in fezes 
and the Arabs in snow-white Aaiks have for dec- 
ades been wont to gather to “eat” the cool sea- 


breeze that heralds the setting sun. But when we 
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landed there were no insolent and indolent sitters 
before the cafés. There was, however, a crowd 0’ 
awed Arabs and cowed Jews, who stepped into 
shadow with alacrity as a party of Italian sailors 
came bpomy ee e Workmanlike fellows these 
sailors were, in white uniforms and brown canvas 
gaiters, and carrying infantry arms accouter- 
. Their eager and bronzed little officer. 
with a Mauser pisto strapped to his thigh, marched 
with businesslike smartness down the street. The 
light of conquest was in his —_ 

talian correspondents lan ing with us clapped 
their hands and shouted in a delirium of ecstasy 
at the sight of the national flag floating above the 
castle. The plucking of this rotten plum from a 
decaying branch of the Ottoman Empire is to the 
Italians as a Battle of Austerlitz. It is the real- 
ization of a “‘heart’s desire.” 
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BUILDING A NAVY FOR THE SULTAN. 


HERE was a time, in the days of wooden 
ships, when no one could build quite such 
good ones as the Americans. Most of the 

Yankee builders kept at home, and their ships 
flew the Stars and Stripes, but at least one capable 
man wandered as far from home as the Golden 
Horn and constructed men-of-war for the Sultan 
of Turkey. His name was Foster Rhodes, and 
he was born in Kinderhook, New York. Back in 
the forties, begins the New York Sun’s story of 
Rhodes’s activities, a ship called the United States 
was built in the famous Webb & Allen shipyards 
in Brooklyn, on speculation. Rhodes and Henry 
Eckford were the constructors. 

They sailed, intending to trade until they gota 
good chance to sell their ship. Eventually they 
‘ot to Constantinople. ae | had not been there 
ong before Eckford died. The Turkish govern- 
ment offered Rhodes contracts to construct ships. 

Insinuating that his object was to sell, not to 
construct, Rhodes declined. “I am part of my 
vessel,” he said. When the Turkish government 


found that if they wanted Rhodes as a naval con- | tha: 


structor they would have to buy his ship, it 
bought the a 

As constructor of the navy. Rhodes built a fast 

acht for the Sultan and about ten ships for the 

urkish navy. He was the central figure in several 
amusing incidents, for of course his lively Amer- 
ican ways were new to the Turks. 

At the launching of one of the ships there was 
a great gathering of Turkish officials, which in- 
cluded the Sultan, who sat in a silken tent. The 
methods of Rhodes in getting a ship off the ways 
were strictly workmanlike, but novel to the Turks. 

The Turkish custom was to have several hun- 
dred men cling to heavy lines attached tothe ship’s 
bow, so that when it slid into the water it would 
not make a dent in the bank on the other side of 
the Bosporus. 

The moment for letting the ship off the ways had 
almost arrived; there was uneasiness among the 
Turks, who thought that they knew somethin 
about ding a boat into the water. Several o 
them whispered to the Sultan. An official came 
over to Rhodes. Behind him marched a couple of 








hundred Turks. 

“With the cometineuts of the Sultan,” was the 
greeting of the official. 

“What are they for?” asked Rhodes. 


“To help with the ship,” said the official. 
» a want ’em,” said Rhodes. “Take them 

ack. 

The American constructor had standing with 
him seven or eight men. The ship cut the water 

acefully; a boat nosed it gently up-stream, and 
the bank of the Bosporus Was not mutilated in 
the least. 

The Sultan was much impressed, and the next 
day he sent for Rhodes. The constructor was in 
his shirt-sleeves. 

“Come to the palace,” he was told. 

“This way?” asked Rhodes. 

“At once,” said the Turk. 

So he went, not bothering about a coat. They 
took him tothe Sultan. The shirt-sleeved Amer- 
ican bowed. The Sultan salaamed. The Sultan 
said that if Rhodes would become a Mohammedan 
he could name his title in the Turkish navy. 

“No, thanks!” said Rhodes. ‘“I’d prefer to 
remain an American citizen. It’s g 
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THE STABLE ROOF WAS SLANT AND MEAN, ( 


THERE WAS NO FIRE TO WARM HIM BY 
WHEN THE LITTLE CHRIST CAME IN. 
THERE WAS NO FIRE TO WARM HIM BY, 
THEY LAID HIM IN THE PRICKLY STRAW; 
THE HUMBLE, WITLESS OXEN SAW 

HOW HELPLESS HE DID LIE. 


SO HELPLESS, AND THE STALL SO DIM! 
AND YET SO NEAR THE DARKNESS RIVEN 
OF AN ARCHANGEL CHANTING HIM, 

WITH CHERUBIM AND SERAPHIM: 
“GLORY TO GOD IN HEAVEN!” 


HIS TINY WHIMPER BRAKE ABOVE 
PATIENT SOUND OF MARY’S SIGH; 
DROWSY CATTLE STIRRED TO HEAR 
LITTLE CHRIST’S LOW CRY. ms 
SILENT CATTLE HEARD HIM WEEP, 
WAKED, AND LIFTED GENTLE HEADS; 
CARELESS, NEAR BY, ON DREAMFUL BEDS, 


WHILE, TO THEIR ROCKING CAMELS BENT, 
THREE DARED THE DESERT FROM AFAR, 
ONE CLEAR LIGHT IN THEIR FIRMAMENT, 
ONE CRY AMONG THEM AS THEY WENT: 
THE STAR! 
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ASLEEP. 


THE STAR!” 





forme. And besides, as an American citizen, my 


In the nine years he remained in Turkey he 
acquired wealth. He had an elaborate establish- 
ment, and the Sultan gave him many rich shawls, 
tapestries and jewels. Before he left Turkey he 
was decorated by the Sultan. 

When Rhodes returned to this country, President 
Polk appointed him a constructor in the United 
States navy. He died of yellow fever in 1846 at 
Pensacola, Florida, while attached to the navy- 
yard there. 


f | head is not in danger.” 
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GETTING IT RIGHT. 


HE executive board of the Dulverton Corners 

Woman’s Club was in session. The secre- 

tary had just handed to the treasurer a 
printer’s proof of the club calendar. 


“If we’re to have it this week,” she announced, 
“he says they must be notified at once of any 
errors or changes. I told him we’d call him up 
and let him know.” 

“Here’s an error,” said the member who was 
looking over the treasurer’s shoulder. ‘‘‘Gooth’s 
Faust.’ Gooth isn’t right, is it?” 

The secretary step hastily to the telephone. 

“Hello—yes—I want Mr. Snow; Snow’s printing- 
office—yes—O Mr. Snow—It’s ve ce, and 
we’re very much pleased, but there’s just one little 
mistake th for Gothe. Second page, second 
paragraph. ‘Gooth’s Faust.’ It isn’t Gooth’s, 
you know. Oh,did you? Well, you were right; it 
certainly is wrong. Oo, not Schiller. .It isn’t that 
kind of a mistake. Faust really is Gooth’s, only 
he’s Gothe. Yes, quite natural. I’m always 

etting them mixed myself. Just change Gooth 

Gothe, if you please—Gothe—Gothe—what? yes, 
of course I will: G-o—wait a minute, I’ve begun 
wrong. G-e-o—no, it’s George I’m thinking of. 
Well, if you’ve got a dictionary it’ll be somewhere 
in the back—Hello—what? Oh, well, you’ll have to 
do, then! I’ve just told Mr. Snow there’s an error 
in our club program ; it ought to be Gothe, and it’s 
Gooth — yes, Gooth—I mean Gothe—Gothe— 


She turned to the others. “I can’t make him 
understand. Mr. Snow was called away, and it’s 
t new person in the office.” 

Madam President rustled to the telephone. 

“Pa two, paragraph two. Please correct 
Gooth to Gertha.” (The secretary st an 
blushed.) “Yes, Gertha—Gertha—Well, I can’t 
ie it any plainer —” 

he vice-president broke in: “‘That’s the German 
ronunciation, isn’t it, and not exactly usual. 
ape if you said it in English —”’ 

With an air of s' ly abnegation, the president 
handed her the receiver. 

= Le Gooth to Goty,” ordered the vice-presi- 

dent, briskly. ‘“‘Goty—Goty’s Faust—you must 
have heard of it—No. No, certainly not goatees. 
Nor goats. No—Goty! Dear me, what a dull young 
man, or else he’s deaf!” 
- ‘Try Go-eth,” suggested one director. “I 
always used to call it Geethe,” said another. ‘“Per- 
haps he’s a French-Canadian—try Go-tay,” pro- 
posed a third. 

“Gertha,” announced the president, “is right; 
and my policy would be to keep right on with 
Gertha till he understands it is Gertha.” 

That is what they did, they thought. When the 
corrected program finally reached members of 
the club, -— two, page two, read thus: 

= 4. Cc it 
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down the green country road. In all the 
sunny afternoon she had seen one country 
team, two little girls, one woman and a yellow 
dog; and by the doctor’s orders she was to stay 
for six months—six months with nobody to talk 
to and nothing to do—six months! 
She drew a quick, hard breath. “How can I 
stand it?” she cried. ‘And to think of living ina 
lace‘like this always! I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
enkins.”’ Her lai nay her fingers stained with 
currant jelly, was standing in the doorway. 
“Miss Beulah Peabody’s coming,” Mrs. Fenkins 


Siow Lyle stood looking with rebellious eyes 


enough | announced. ‘I knew she’d be along some time 





peter. Will you entertain her, Miss Lyle? The 
jelly isn’t coming right to-day, and I’ve got to 
Stay overit. She came to see you, anyway.” And 
without waiting for an answer, Mrs. Jenkins 
hurried back to her kitchen. 
. So the doctor’s idea of a 
re you had to entertain all kinds 
of people when your landlady happened to be 
busy! Slowly ry the door, she stepped out 
on the porch to meet. Miss Beulah 
An hour later she went 
Mrs. Jenkins was pouring her jelly into glasses. 
“Mrs. Jenkins,’ she asked, eagerly, “who is 
Miss Beulah Peabody? I want to know every 
single thing you can tell me about her!” 


. u 

“Well, now,” she said, ‘“‘she has perked 
— up, hasn’t she? Why, she was old Simon 
eabody’s daughter —’”’ 


lace 


ah. 
nto the kitchen, where 





**I don’t mean that,” Miss Lyle interrupted. “I 
want to know what makes her what she is.” 
Mrs. Jenkins studied her guest. She had 


boarded ‘‘city folks’ before. 

“Well,” she said, “I guess you mean the way 
she has. She knows eve y’s favorite dishes 
and colors and flowers, and when they’re blue and 
when they’re happy, and it’s curious how she 
always has something to give or say that fits. 

“She had dreamed of studying music, but Simon 
was an invalid for years, and she couldn’t leave 
home. So-she said that, after all, folks was the 
biggest thing in the world, and if she couldn’t 
have music, she guessed she could have folks. 

“That’s what she’s done—sort of studied folks. 
Life is as interesting as a novel to Beulah, and 
because she knows and likes folks, she makes it 
interesting to others when she’s with them.” 
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AGREED, IF NOT MATCHED. 


‘*JSN’T it strange the Baileys should have mar- 
| ried each other!” mused Mrs. Kirby. Not that 
she was particularly interested in the Baileys’ 
marital affairs, and if Mr. Kirby had murmured a 
comfortable “Uh-huh!” from behind his evening 
paper, her mind would have speedily reverted to a 
less personal topic. 


But instead, he had unexpectedly replied, 
“ ‘Strange?’ Not at all, my dear. They are un- 
usually well mated—as well matched as Ezra 
Pinney’s oxen,” and so Mrs. Kirby had been 
forced to an immediate defense of her position. 

“Why, William Martin Kirby!” she exclaimed, 
aging down her sewing and leaning forward in 
her chair. “How can you think so! He is so big 
and handsome and indolent, and she hasn’t a lazy 
bone in her thin little body.” 

“That’s just what I said, Marcia Edgerton 
Kirby,” returned her husband, “but in your zeal 
for Rey argument you entirely overlooked my 
simile. 

“In that remote and ‘dark ages’ period of my 
life before I knew you they offered a prize at the 
county fair for the best-matched pair of oxen. 

“There were some beauties brought in, so 
that everybody laughed when Ezra Pinney came 
driving along a great, handsome, slow-moving 
ox hitched up beside a wiry, scrawny little beast 
that took two steps to the big fellow’s one. 

“*Lottin’ on first prize, ain’t ye, Ezry?’ called 
out one of the men, ironically. ‘That’s a finely 
matched pair 0’ oxen!’ 

“So they be!’ agreed Ezra, complacently. ‘So 
they be! The best-matched pair 0’ oxen in Wood 
County. One’s willin’ to do all the work au’ 
tother’s willin’ he should!’ ” 
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GETTING ROUND THE LAW. 


KESPONDING to the appeals of thousands of 
R night workmen who have to take their sleep 

in the daytime, the city council of Chicago 
passed an ordinance aimed particularly at the 
fruit-pedlers, and decreeing that they should not 
ery their wares anywhere within the city limits. 
Most of these pedlers are Greeks, and some of 
them paid no attention to the new regulation. 
Officers arrested several, and took them before the 
police courts, where they were either fined or 
reprimanded, and discharged on their promising 
good behavior in the future. 


A policeman in plain clothes, while strolling 
along his beat one morning, heard a stentorian 
voice calling out “B’nano-o-o!”” He proceeded to 
investigate. A fruit-pedler, driving through an 
adjacent alley, was pausing every minute or two 
to emit his cry. The policeman hastened across a 
vacant lot and intercepted him. 

“Hi, there!” he exclaimed. “Stop shouting ‘Ba- 
nanas!’ or I’ll run you in. It’s against the law.” 

“TI no shout,” said the pedler. “I talk to my 

rse. , B’nano!” 

“Is his name Banana?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Look here, George. I’ve seen you and 
horse before. Last week you called him Bill.” 

“Yeh. I change his name.” 

“Have all of you fellows changed the names of 
your horses?” 

“Yeh; some of ’em A 
Same horse, new name. 


our 


pul; some Peach-uz. 
iddup, B’nano-0-0!” 


e* © 
WOMEN PEARL - DIVERS. 


HE pearl-divers of Japan are all—or nearly 

| all—women. Along the shores of the Bay 

of Ago and the Bay of Kokasho, says the 

Oriental Review, the thirteen- and fourteen-year- 

old girls, after they have finished their primary- 
school work, go to sea and learn to dive. 


They are in the water and learn to swim almost 
from babyhood, and spend most of their time in 
the water, except in the coldest Season, from the 
end of December to the beginning of February. 
Even ay | the most inclement of seasons the 
sometimes dive for pearls. They wear a specia 
dress, white underwear, and the hair twisted up 
into a hard knot. The eyes are protected by 
glasses to prevent the entrance of water. Tubs 
are suspended from the waist. 3 

A boat in command of a man is assigned to every 
five or ten women divers to cai them to and 
from the fishing-grounds. When the divers arrive 
on the grounds they leap into the water at once, 
and begin to gather oysters at the bottom. The 
oysters are dropped into the tubs hung from 
their waists. 

When these vessels are filled, the divers are 
raised to the surface and jump into the boats. 
They dive to a depth of from five to thirty fathoms 
without any special apparatus, and retain their 
breath from one to three minutes. Their ages 
vary from thirteen to forty years, and between 
twenty-five and thirty-five they are in their prime. 
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GOOD—BUT NOT TOO GOOD. 


REDDIE’S mother was very much pleased 
F when she told him that the kind man who 

lived across the street thought him such a 
good little boy that he intended to remember him 
at Christmas. 


“T hope, ma,” replied Freddie, a shade of doubt 
clouding his face, “he doesn’t think I’m such a 


good boy that I don’t like Indian stories.” 























THE CHRISTMAS-TREE DOLL. 
By Elizabeth Hill. 


OIS wanted a doll story. ‘‘Tell it just as 
[° if she were truly alive,’’ she said; and 

this is what her sister told: 

‘*There was once a great Christmas tree, 
shining with hundreds of gold and silver stars 
and tiny tapers, and a little angel floated from 
the topmost tip; and in among the bright 
apples and oranges, toys and candies, knick- 
knacks and books hung a wax doll. She had 
golden curls, dark lashes and rose-pink cheeks : 
her frock was of white muslin, her sash and 
ribbons were of delicate blue silk, and round 
her neck was a string of coral beads. 

‘*You could see by her large blue eyes and 
pleasant smile that she had an amiable dispo- 
sition, but neither Santa Claus, who brought 
her, nor the little girls who gazed up at her, 
dreamed of the courage and will that she would 
show before morning. 

‘*Kach little girl was wishing and hoping 
that Santa would give the doll to her—except- 
ing Dorothy, little lame Dorothy, who knew 
well enough that she would not have it. But 
she was longing, and building air-castles in 





THE COMING OF THE CHILD - KING. 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


“Oh, tell me—when the shepherds watched their flocks that 

wondrous night, 
And heard the hosts of angels sing in skies that glowed with light, 
Were any little children there, in ancient Bethlehem, 


To see the wonder of it all, or have it told to them?” 


« My son, through all the changing course of years that used to be, 
Have children questioned as they played beside their mother’s 


knee; 


And on that night I feel they heard the angel host on high, 
And saw the star of Bethlehem with glory fill the sky.” 


“And, mother, were the children then as happy as to-day ? 

And did the mothers laugh with them when they were at their play ? 
And when they saw the blazing star and heard the angels sing, 
What was the meaning of it all, what message did it bring?” 


“ My son, the sad world needed then, to make it sweeter far, 
The song the host of angels sang, the beaming of the star. 
This was the meaning of it all, this message did it bring: 
That all the world was glorified because a Child was King.” 


gladder; and because she was the right kind 
of girl, she thought of the other girls’ disap- 
pointment. ‘I will pass my doll round and 
let every one look at her,’ she thought, ‘and 
Dorothy shall hold her until it is time to go 
home. I am going to have her forever myself.’ 

‘**So the doll went the rounds, and each little 
girl held her tenderly, touched her golden curls, 
examined her coral beads, and gave her one 
very careful embrace, and passed her on. 
Then Dorothy had her. Dorothy held her 
close, and dropped soft kisses on her shining 
hair. Dorothy and the doll were happy. 

‘*But it could not last always. All too soon 
the clock struck ten, and then the children 
had to put on their wraps and go home. But 
Polly said to Dorothy, as she took the doll 
again, ‘To-morrow afternoon I’m coming over 
to your house, and we will name her. You 
be thinking up the loveliest name you know, 
and I will, and we’ll call lier by both.’ 

***Oh, do!’ exclaimed Dorothy. And then 
she said, impulsively, ‘I love you, Polly, and 
I’m glad you have the doll !’ 

‘*But the doll was not glad. Although it 
was plain to her that Polly was an extra nice 
little girl, it was equally certain that Dorothy 


which she and the beautiful waxen child lived | was the one little girl in the world to whom 


and were happy together. Her eyes shone like 
the stars and tapers, and suddenly she raised 
her hand to her lips and threw a kiss to the 
Christmas-tree doll. 

‘*Now the Christmas-tree doll, as she hung 
and swayed among the stars and tapers, was 
wondering for which of the bright-faced little 
girls she was intended. Suddenly she saw 
Dorothy throwing the kiss—pale-faced Doro- 
thy, with the eager, shining, loving eyes. 
Then her heart throbbed with affection, and 
She said, ‘Oh, there is the mother for me!’ 

‘“‘One after another, Santa took the pretty 
things from the tree, and handed them round 
with many jokes and good wishes; and by and 
by he came to the doll, and every little girl’s 
heart fluttered as he said: 

***Ah, here she is! I was afraid I might 
have overlooked her when I filled my pack. 
Polly, my dear, come and get your child!’ 

**Polly rose, very blushing and very glad, 
and walked up the aisle to get the doll. All 
the other little girls looked disappointed for a 
moment, and then gave a merry cheer of con- 
gratulation, for everybody liked Polly. Doro- 
thy tried to cheer. Polly often lent her books, 
and shared oranges and candy with her; since 
she could not have the doll herself, she was 
glad for Polly, and she would tell her so. 

‘*The cheers made Polly blush more and feel 
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she wanted to belong. All the way home, 
hugged up under Polly’s warm cloak, she kept 
thinking, thinking, thinking; all the cozy half- 
hour that followed, while she lay in Polly’s 
arms before the glowing fire, she kept thinking, 
thinking, thinking. 

‘*Now it is said that every night, when the 
clock strikes twelve, dolls and toys and things 
are able to talk and walk and act just like living 
beings. You may believe it, and yet, if you 
were to wake up out of a sound sleep and 
hear, for instance, one end of the baby’s 
double-ended doll say to the other end, ‘Now 
it’s your turn to stand on your head—I did 


last night,’ don’t you think you would be} 





| 


frightened? ‘Then do ydh wonder that when | 
Polly suddenly awoke and heard her playthings | to-morrow night the window will not be open.’ 


all talking at once, it gave her such a shock 

it seemed as if her heart stopped beating? 
‘*‘She could not speak a word nor move a| 

muscle, not a muscle. 
























ORAWN BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 


the largest doll of the family, was saying. ‘I 
go there very often with Polly, and know the 
way quite well, but don’t you think you had 
better stay with us? Polly is a good mother.’ 

***T’ll play every dancing-tune I know, if 
you will stay,’ said the music-box. 

** *We’ll tell you all the fairy-tales in us,’ 
said the story-books. 

‘*The Christmas-tree doll looked pleased, but 
she shook her head with gentle firmness. 

** *No, no, I can’t stay. I like you all very 
much, and hope to come here often, and have 
you come to see me, and I have no doubt Poily 
is a good mother; but I feel that Dorothy and 
I were made for each other. If I do not go at 
once I may not be able to go at all, for perhaps 


‘*Polly tried to speak or move, but it was 
impossible; she could only look and listen. 
‘* ‘Well,’ said Estella, briskly, ‘but you must 


She could see, however | | wrap your head up, or the wax will crack. 


—and what do you suppose she saw? There, | Fly round and make a ladder, girls.’ 


in the mingling moonlight and firelight, stood | 


‘*Then Polly saw the Christmas-tree doll 


all the dolls and toys, clustered about the | put on her muslin frock and blue sash; saw 
Christmas-tree doll, whose nightcapped head | Arabella fetch her worsted cape; saw all the 
was held up very straight, and whose lovely | other dolls hurry about the room, collecting 


face looked very determined. 
‘* *Yes, I can take you to Dorothy’s,’ Estella, 
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On Christmas night | wonder, in a little waking dream, 
How like a pleasant fairy-tale the Christmas stockings seem | 
And are they really hanging in a happy little row ? 

I think they must be singing in the darkness there below: 


“Oh, this is Stockings’ holiday, and this our night of nights; 

And we alone may stay awake and watch the magic sights. 

How many days we trudged about on restless little feet! 

But now we guard the Christmas toy and hold the Christmas sweet. 


“You eager little children, in the bedroom far up-stairs, 


You wish you might steal down to us; 


but what one of you dares? 


The room is very still and dark, on this our night of nights, 
And we alone may stay awake, and watch the Christmas sights.” 





| her (Polly’s) stockings, her scarf, her hair- 


ribbons, her handkerchief, her shoe-strings, the 
book-strap and the reins—tying them together 
very rapidly, fastening one end of the ladder 
to a chair, and lowering the other end out of 
the window; saw Estella and the Christmas- 
tree doll climb to the window-ledge and slip 
out of sight. 

‘*Then suddenly her voice and muscles acted, 
and leaping out of bed, she gave a scream. 

‘**What is it? Having nightmare, Polly- 
kins?’ cried her mother, rushing in. 

‘**My doll—my new doll—she has gone!’ 
wailed Polly. 

‘**You are dreaming,’ said her mother, in 
a relieved tone. ‘Wake up, daughter!’ 

‘“‘Then Polly told her story and pointed to 
the rope ladder. 

‘**My dear child!’ exclaimed: her mother, 
as she gazed round and saw the facts of the 
case. ‘It is the most amazing thing I ever 
heard of. But never mind, to-morrow you can 
go over to Dorothy’s and get her.’ 

‘* ‘She wants to be Dorothy’s child!’ wailed 
Polly. 

‘* *Well, let her be Dorothy’s child,’ she 
said. ‘A doll with so much pluck deserves to 
have her own way about it. But never mind, 
little daughter, you shall have another doll, 
as nearly like that one as we can find. And 
then you and Dorothy can both be happy.’ ’”’ 

And that was the end of sister’s story. 
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The Youth’s Companion 
Calendar for 10912 


AN exquisite water-color painting of a bit of Cc the first inside page is another picture 
New England coast has been chosen for - of a different subject but of equal charm. 
reproduction on the cover of The Compan- It is the head of a young woman, by Mr. V. 
ion’s new Calendar. Richardson, a painter who has won fame 
for the refinement and beauty of his portraits. 


} is a glimpse of breeze-swept ocean, of This, “ The Yellow Rose,” is one of his best. 


smiling sky, of warm, sunny rocks, and will 
come like a breath of salt air to those who 


: HE opposite page is devoted to a table of 
have once lived near the sea, and to those : 

whose whole life has been passed inland. The T the twelve mye A sage tne border 
picture was painted by Mr. Henry W. Rice. 4 FERRE TERE SERS CHS PARES, SHS Toe same 
esign is carried over to the back cover. 
| form, the Calendar is a single-fold screen The Calendar is lithographed on the finest 
with the four panels each eight and a half card; eight colors and gold are used on the 

inches high by six and a quarter wide. outside, and ten colors and gold inside. 


The Companion’s New Price 
And the Offer to Present Subscribers 


In a few weeks the subscription price of The Companion is to be 
changed to $2.00, a figure which more nearly represents the value 
of the paper in its enlarged and improved form. This change, 
however, does not affect our present subscribers who renew this 
month, and if your renewal for 1912 is not already in our hands, 
with the thousands that have been sent in response to our special 
letter of last month, you are now cordially invited to renew your 
subscription once more at the old low rate of $1.75. 


Prompt renewal will thus give you an advantage in the matter of 
price, and we will also remind you that a remittance sent now 
instead of later,in the holiday rush, will be a kindness appreciated 
by every person who receives and records subscriptions in our office. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR for 1912 will be sent as soon 
as renewal payment reaches us. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 















































THE FIRST CUP AND SAUCER. 


HE,cup and saucer is a modern invention, un- 

known in the days of Bluff King Hal, or even 
of Good Queen Bess. Bowls ‘of various sizes 
graced the banquet boards of those famous mon- 
archs, but cups came in only with the introduction 
of such drinks as tea and coffee. 


The beverages of the sixteenth century were 
water, mead, sack and ale. In the middle of the 
next century tea was introduced, and with it came 
the Chinese or “china” teacup. Strangely enough, 
the men who imported it from the Orient did not 
themselves understand the method of its use, or 
— the conservative Britisher preferred to 
invent a style of his own. 

The Chinese put a i of tea into a cup,—much 
larger than ours and without a handle,—filled it 
with boiling water, and then inverted a saucer 
over the receptacle within whose rim it closely 
fitted. The object was partly to retain the heat, 
but chiefly to prevent the eseape of the fragrance 
of the herb which Chinese olfactories found most 
delicious. The infusion was permitted to stand 
for five minutes, when it was decanted into a 
second cup without a saucer, and daintily sipped 
therefrom. 

John Bull, however, emphatically declined to 
take his tea in Chinese fashion. e liked the 
appearance of the ornamental ware upon his table, 
but he insisted on placing the cup in the saucer, 
like a miniature flower-pot, and used it exclusively 
to drink from, pe aring the beverage in a common 
instead of an individual receptacle. 

In course of time, England began the manufac- 
ture of cups and saucers, and pictures which have 
been oe meg from the days of the Stuarts show 
big, flaring cups, four inches across the top, with 
saucers less than three inches in diameter. 
degrees one dwindled and the other expanded, 
until in the middle of the nineteenth century the 
opposite extreme was reached, and fashionable 
tea services had cups only an inch and a half in 
diameter accompanied by five-inch saucers. 

The handle of the teacup came from Mediter- 
ranean lands. Originally it was made of thick and 
strong earthenware and applied to heavy jars and 
lamps. Its decorative. possibilities popularized it 
with Greek and Roman potters, who extended its 
use to small amphors and flagons; but, as the 
word “a omy indicates, the handle was double, 
like that of the bouillon-cup to-day. Single handles 
wens into use by slow degrees, and were probably 
applied to drinking-cups about the time that coffee 
came into vogue in southern Europe, the beverage 
being taken almost at the boiling-point, so that 
some device for lifting the cup without burning the 
fingers was found desirable. 

raveling slowly northward, the one-handled 
coffee-cup finally reached Great Britain, where 
its merits were immediately recognized. It was 
not long before handles were applied to drinking 
utensils of every description. 
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PRIDE AND POLITENESS. 


HOSE interesting people, the Basques, derive 

their name from a phrase meaning “We are 
enough.” This fittingly describes their national 
self-sufficiency, writes Miss E. Boyle O’Reilly in 
“Heroic Spain”; but that self-sufficiency is so 
blended with a kindly courtesy toward all men, 
that travelers have only words of praise for the 
friendly Basques. 


Miss O’ Reilly had reached a frontier town where 
she had planned to leave the railway and drive 
into the valleys. She left the train reluctantly, 
she writes, half-tempted not to risk the discomfort 
ahead of her, only to find comfort and courtesy 
instead of hardship and privation. 

“Tt was ne ny Cerny ly. We looked to spend 
this first night in Spain in some miserable, uncom- 
fortable tavern, and the next morning take a 
rickety diligence up the valley. But a porter 
seized our valises, and muttering something in- 
comprehensible about an automobile, hurried us 
through the station, and there beyond stood a 
great red automobile with a gallant chauffeur! 

“For the sum of fifty-four cents each we were 
whirled up the winding valley. In the motor dili- 
gence with us were a few courteous Basques. An 
elderly architect, with the finely chiseled features 
of the country, pointed out a sight here and there. 
I think he took us for countrywomen of his | 
queen. We passed a building by the river, an 
were told it was an electric power-house. Almost 
ousey part of the country is now lighted by elec- 
ricity. 

“*You are very up-to-date!’ we exclaimed. He 
replied by a shrug of delighted self-depreciation, a 
pone smile of conscious superiority aping the 

jumble, not out of place in a Basque, whose mys- 
terious language Adam spoke, so ancient and 
difficult a tongue that only the most courageous 
attain it. Our opposite neighbors in the diligence 
sought also to show some courtesy, naming each 
wayside shrine with glistening eyes. 

“The country people greeted us with ease and 
ont. The beautiful salutation, ‘Go thou with 
God,’ is heard from one end of the land to the 
other. The beggar gives you thanks with it, the 
shopman dismisses you, the friend takes farewell 
but its pleasantest sound is in the country, hea: 
from the lips of clear-eyed peasants passing in the 
evening light. For a century those who have 
turned aside from the beaten track have brought 
back the same tale of courtesy.”* 
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MOTHER COVINGTON’S EARRINGS. 


HAT Admiral David Glasgow Farragut did 

in the Civil War, which found him sixty 
years old, the world knows by heart. The follow- 
ing incident, from Mr. John W. Forney’s “Anec- 
dotes of Public Men,” took place in 1814, when 
Farragut was only thirteen years old. He was 
then a midshipman on board the Zssex under old 
Commodore Porter, and the story is told exactly 
as the dead-and-gone hero used to relate it in his 
familiar moods. 


I was an acting midshipman on board the Essex 
when she was captured by the British frigates 
and Cherub while at anchor in the harbor of 
Valparaiso. Our topmasts were carried away, 
and we were at anchor near the shore when the 
two frigates blazed away at us at their leisure, 
until one-third of the officers and crew of the 
Essex were killed or wounded. 

I was sent ashore among the wounded for treat- 
ment. My wounds were splinter-wounds, and 
soon healed. Among the wounded was Jack Cov- 
ington, the captain of the mainmast, where I was 
stationed. I was Jack’s “chicken,” and he taught 
me to make knots, splice, reef and steer. Jack 
took care of my hammock, sewed on my buttons 
and drank my grog, which was served out to all 
hands on board. 

Poor Jack had a terrible wound in the shoulder. 
The surgeons held a consultation on the propriety 
of amputation. Jack begged hard to be allowed to 
“die with his ~——, and it was decided to | to 
save it. I volunteered to be Jack’s nurse. The 
dressings were linseed poultices twice a day, and 
I soon learned my new duties, under the instruc- 
tion of the “loblol a . 

Never was there a better patient. Jack was 


, very cheerful. The inflammation and swell- 

were very great, and it was a long time before 
they began subside. Judge of our astonish- 
ment when one morning, in the midst of the dress- 
ings, we found a piece of shell over an inch long, 
and weighing about an ounce. Jack and his 
doctor were both delighted, and from that day the 
improvement in the wound and the patient was 


rapid. 

Tack looked upon the piece of iron as so much 

‘old, and determined at once to take it home to 

$ mother at Marblehead, Massachusetts, for an 
ome. 

“With one earring,” Jack said one day, “the 
old craft wouldn’t be in trim. She’d have a list to 
starboard.” 

But a jeweler in Valparaiso remedied the evil b 
sawing the pPagment n two, and putting in gol 
rings. And this. jewelry old Jack Covington 
brought back to Marblehead as his most valuable 
present to his dear old mother. That was my first 
case in surgery, and it turned out well. 
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DO ANIMALS IMITATE EACH OTHER? 


XPERIMENTS in which cats and dogs learn 
to open doors have shown that animals and 
human beings differ greatly in their power to 
“eatch the idea” of doing things. The animals thus 
tested learned so slowly and continued for so long 
to make unnecessary movements in opening the 
doors that they appeared to learn by some method 
other than the human way of recalling and putting 
into practise the movement which had been suc- 
cessful in the last trial. Similar tests of other 
animals have proved that most of them are like 
dogs and cats in this respect, although some, rac- 
coons, for example, and monkeys especially, stand 
closer to human beings in their methods of learn- 
ing. 


Another question bearing upon an animal’s 
ay to recall and be guided by ideas is this: 

an an animal learn to do something new by 
watching and imitating another animal? Every 
one knows that animals imitate one another in 
—. things that “come naturally” to them: if one 
rabbit runs away, the others follow; if one chicken 
takes a drink, the others will. But suppose a 
chicken is shut up in a pen with food on the other 
side, and can let himself out only if he pecks at 
a string in one corner, which is attached to a 
latch. ~~~ further that another chick that 
has learned how to get out is put in the pen with 
him, and by pecking the string escapes; will the 
chick that is watching go and do likewise? 

ee iments have shown that he will not. He 
is not at all helped by the example of his com- 
panion, but has to learn by the same slow, hit-or- 
miss method that he would use if alone. This is 
another indication of the difference between an 
animal’s mind and the mind of man. A human 
being would get the idea of the right action from 
watching others, but the chicken cannot. When 
the chicken imitates, he imitates blindly some 
simple, natural, instinctive act, like drinking; he 
cannot imitate for a reason, by observing the for- 
tunate consequences of the act he imitates. 

It is interesting to learn from recent experiments 
on monkeys at the Bronx Park that they, unlike 
dogs, cats, chickens and rats, but like human 
beings, do seem to be able to profit by observing 
one another’s behavior. In anumber of cases one 
monkey would pull out a plug or tug at a string 
after he had-seen a companion get food in this 
way, but not before. Thus monkeys are showing 
some evidence that mentally as well as physically 
they are nearer man than are the other animals. 





® 
THE MAKING OF A VIRGINIAN. 


HE subtle connection which exists between 
diet and the special characteristics of the 
various branches of the human race is pointed out 
by Dr. George W. Bagby in “The Old Virginia 
Gentleman,” who says that a Virginian could not 
be a Virginian without bacon and greens. He 
also tells some of the other things that must go to 
the making of a true Virginian. 


He must have fried chicken, stewed chicken, 
broiled chicken and chicken pie; old hare, butter- 
beans, new potatoes, squirrel, cymlins, snaps, 
barbecued shoat, roas’n ears, buttermilk, hoe- 
cake, ash-cake, pancake, fritters, potpie, toma- 
toes, June apples, waffles, sweet milk, parsnips, 
artichokes, carrots, cracklin’ bread, hominy, bonny- 
clabber, scrambled Cees, goober peas, frie apeies 
pop-corn, persimmon beer, apple bread, milk anc 
peaches, mutton stew, dewberries, batter cakes, 
muskmelons, hickory nuts, partrid es, honey in 
the honeycomb, snappin’ turtle eggs, damson tarts 
catfish, cider, hot light bread and corn-field peas al 
the time; but he must not intermit his bacon and 


greens. 

He must butt heads with little negroes, get the 
worst of it, and run Syne to tell his ma about it; 
wear white yarn socks with green toes and yarn 
gallowses; make frog houses over his feet in the 
wet sand and find woodpeckers’ nests; meddle 
with the negro men at hog-killing time, and be in 
everybody’s way generally; upset beehives, bring 
wasps’ nests into house, and get stung over the 
eye by a yellow-jacket; watch setting turkeys; 
own a bench-leg fice and a speckled shoat; wade 
in the branch; eat too many black-heart cherries; 
try to tame a catbird; call doodle-bugs out of their 
holes, and keep on eating bacon and greens. 
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INQUIRING FOR JOHN. ‘ 


7. 

HE pricking of that soap-bubble, pretension, is 

always an agreeable pastime. In her recent 
volume of reminiscences, entitled ‘As I Remem- 
ber,” Mrs. Gouverneur relates that the son of 
President Van Buren was generally known as 
Prince John, because he had once danced with 
Queen Victoria before her accession to the throne, 
and was unable to forget it. 

One day Van Buren met on the street James T. 
Brady, who had recently returned from a visit to 
England. In a most ee manner he in- 
quired whether Brad seen the queen. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Brady, “and under these 
circumstances. I was walking along the street, 
when by chance the queen’s carriage overtook 
me, and the moment her majesty’s eye lighted on 
me she exclaimed: 

“*Hello, Jim Brady! When did you hear from 
John Van Buren?’”’ 


* ¢ 


A TRAGIC POSSIBILITY. 


NCLE Leven, a grizzled old wood-sawyer, was 
told by a lady for whom he had been working 
to wait in the kitchen for his supper. Aunt Caro- 
line, the cook, filled his plate with choice bits from 
the “great house” table, and Uncle Leven fell 
upon them with relish. Soon, however, a cloud 
crossed his face. 
“What ail you, Une’ Leven?” asked Aunt Caro- 
line, solicitously. “Is you got er pain?” 
“?*Tain’t dat, Sis’ Calline,” said Uncle Leven 
“put I’s feared I'll git filled up befo’ I eats all I 





full of pluck, and when not suffering fromjsevere 


wants.” 
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EERE S08 SRO elie ERI 
Insure Your | 
Baby’s Vitality with 
Holstein Cows’ Milk | 


Has your baby that vitality which often seems to 
stand alone between life and death? Do you know | 
how to build it up? Try Holstein Cows’ Milk and see | 
if it doesn’t impart to your baby the wonderful vital- | 
ity of the splendid Holstein breed. We know it will. | 

Holstein Cows’ Milk is the very nearest thing to 
mother’s milk, so of course it is the best milk for 
babies. Compared with ordinary milk, it corre- | 
sponds very closely to mother’s milk in the per- 
centage of butter fat and other solids it contains, 
and more important still, in the form in which the 
butter fat occurs. In ordinary milk, the fat is in 
large globules, which form tough, greasy curds in 
baby’s stomach instead of being easily broken up 
by the digestive fluids. 

Holstein Milk costs no more than common milk 
If your milkman cannot supply you, let us know. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘“The Story of Holstein 
Milk,” and see what the great specialists say about 
milk for babies. 














HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
8-Y American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 











THE LITTLE WIDOW 
A MIGHTY GOOD SORT OF NEIGHBOR TO HAVE. 


“A little widow, a neighbor of mine, persuaded 
me to try Grape-Nuts when my stomach was so 
weak that it would not retain food of any other 
kind,” writes a grateful woman, from San Ber- 
nardino Co., Cal. 

“T had been ill and confined to my bed with fever 
and nervous prostration for three long months 
after the birth. of my second boy. We were in 
despair until the little widow’s advice brought | 
relief. 

“T liked Grape-Nuts food from the beginning, 
and in an incredibly short time it gave me such 
strength that I was able to leave my bed and | 
enjoy my three good meals a day. In 2 months | 
my weight increased from 95 to 113 pounds, my 
nerves had steadied down and I felt ready for | 
anything. My neighbors were amazed to see me | 
gain so rapidly, and still more so when they heard 
that Grape-Nuts alone had brought the change. 

“My 4year-old boy had eczema very bad last 
spring and lost his appetite entirely, which 
made him cross and peevish. I put bim on a 
diet of Grape-Nuts, which he relished at once. 
He improved from the beginning, the eczema 
disappeared and now he is fat and rosy, with a 
delightfully soft, clear skin. The Grape-Nuts diet 
did it. I will willingly answer all inquiries.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ““‘The Road to Welliville,” 
in packages. ‘“There’s a reason.” . 

Ever read the ahove letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 











MARVEL SOLDER Instantly Mends All 
Solders Without Heat all kinds of Household 
Utensils—Enameled Tin, Iron, Copper, Brass, 
etc. Patches All Machinery—Fine for Motorists, 
Send 10c. for trial tube. AGENT: 
Marvel Solder Go., 1937 B’ way, Dept. 24, New York aux sats Bic rorns 












RNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


good for the whole mouth—cleanses, 
heals and makes antiseptic the gums. 
Cleans and whitens the teeth. Neu- 
tralizes all mouth acids and prevents 
decay and discoloration. 


Comes in cake form that will not break 
or spill—twice as convenient—twice as 
good. Each cake in a compact metal box 


25c at all druggists or sent by mail 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 














U. S. Hockey Player 
Skates will make the boy’s eyes dance 
with delight if he finds a pair among 
his presents on Christmas morning. 

They’re the fastest, lightest and 
strongest made. And they’re the 
only kind with chrome-nickel steel 
runner which cannot dull. 


U.S. Skates 


are tempered steel, absolutely guaranteed 
to stand the hardest strain. The nickel- 
plating won’t chip or peel. They look 
more expensive than they are. 

Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
illustrating Hockey, Club, Rink. Racing 

Ladies’ Models—and showing prices. 
P. LOWENTRAUT MFG. CO. 
40 Brenner St., Newark, N. J. 






















The spirit of Christmas finds a perfect embodiment in a Waltham 
watch. No gift crystallizes the refined sentiment of the season so per- 
fectly asa Waltham, none combines such qualities in practical usefulness. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


As timekeepers, Watham watches have no rivals, and for beauty of model, 
they are unsurpassed. Waltham offers a wide selection, from popular 
priced movements to the new Waltham Premier-Maximus at $250—the 
finest timepiece ever made. The standard Waltham grades are named: 


Riverside has been a famous Waltham movement for 
a full generation. Made in various sizes for ladies 
and gentlemen. All 19 jewel Riversides are tested 
for temperature, isochronism and five positions. 


The Waltham Colonial for business and social life 
combines the highest art with the sound prin- 
ciples of Waltham construction. It is a graceful 
thin model, adjusted and cased at the factory. 


“It’s Time You Owned a Waltham.’’ 


Handsome Booklet describing various Waltham movements and full of 
valuable watch lore free on request. Let your Jeweler guide your selection. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, F : 


Waltham, Mass. 
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CRYSTAL 


pomine 


SUGAR 


One of the 
Quality Droducts of 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR 


REFINING CO 


creme ne gs 280 ice Rm om 





Wezag 


"TheStory of Crystal Domino" 
a splendidly illustrated booklet, in which little 
"Miss Crystal Domino* tells the story of her 
trip through a great refinery, sent on request. 
Address, Dept. E, 117 Wall St., New York. 











| quoted, softl 
— y 





A TINY PITMAN. 


VIVID illustration of the terrible indifference 

to the welfare and even the life of the children 
of the poor -that prevailed in some parts of the 
Old World in the last century comes from the 
“Life” of Serg. I. W. Ambler, an Englishman 
who came to this country in early manhood, worked 
as a city missionary at Biddeford, Maine, and 
fought for his adopted country during the War of 
the Rebellion. When Sergeant Ambler was six 
or seven years old he went to work in a Yorkshire 
coal-pit. He lived with his grandparents, who 
were very poor. His work in the mine was to 
draw coal in what is called a scoop or a small 
corve. > 


“This corve, in which I drew my loads of coal, 
heme an oblong wagon,” he writes in his autobiog- 

raphy, “with small iron wheels, running on a 

lway. The distance to the mouth of the pit 

was two hundred yards. The passage was about 
two feet high. 

“This corve was fastened to me by a chain, 
passing between my legs and hooking into a staple 
na broad leather belt round my waist. To haul 
a loaded corve, with the rigging attached, requires 
practise. At first it was exceedi y some, 
and I have often fallen flat on my face from ex- 
haustion; but by constant effort and practise, it 
became less pai 

“This corve I would haul by going on ‘all aa yl 
while the weight of my body was e *~ 
re chain passing between _ legs. In heuling, 

wore the skin off my hands so badly that m 
grandfather made me two wooden crutches to hol 
n my hands. The crutches kept my hands from 
the earth and sharp pieces of iron ore that were 
in the —— of the passage, and I could work 


“ ae I 
he top of this pit to the bottom was sixty 
ior The mine was worked on a cheap scale, 
with no horses, no machinery of any kind, except a 
block and tackle to hoist the coal. I would haul 
my corve to the mouth of the pit, ‘where the 
‘banksman,’ who stands at the top of the pit and 
hoists out the coal, would lower down a rope with 
an empty corve attached, which I would take o 
and then hook the rope to the loaded corve, which 
the banksman would hoist to the top of the shaft. 
“Sometimes the banksman would hoist so slowly 
that I would have to wait some time for him to 


lower the empty corve, and my employer would 

throw large pieces of coal at me rer being gone so 

long. Sometimes I have been struck so as 
nearly to knock me down. 

“Then, again, I would hurry so fast ar og mores 

t back that I have often struck back 


ainst the led; ige and bruised it. so badly ‘that the 

blood would trickle down at every step I took. 
The water in the mine, in many places through 
which I drew my lo was six inches deep. 
Sometimes, striking the ledge, I have been thrown 
flat in the ‘water, and I would pray God to take 
me out of the world. 

“TI worked in these mines two or three months,” 
concludes this portion of Sergeant Ambler’s remi- 
niscences, “abused by all around me.’ 

Before an act of Parliament rohibited females 
from working in the mines, girls did the same 
labor as boys, and usually at an earlier age, for 
there was a prevailing opinion that they were 
— and more capable of making themselves 
usefu 


* © 


WHERE CHARITY ENDS. 


HE winds were roaring outside, hunting the 
scurrying snowflakes fiercely round the house 
and hurling them in the faces of the few wayfarers. 
Within the cheerful parlor a fire flickered. Lois 
Orne drew aside the curtain, shivered at the storm 
without, then piled on another log, and sat down 
to enjoy the crackling blaze. 
“Oh, ‘the tumultuous privacy ¢ storm’!” she 
. “No one to ‘just drop in.’ I can 
all aiternoen long wee i me? disturbance —” 
The telephone “b-r-r-r-1-ed ois dropped her 
book and made up a face. 
“I'd forgotten the > wonders of modern science,” 


| she said, as she went to answer it. 


“Yes—no, ‘ts she said. “Why, I didn’t want any, 


| but since you’ve — him on this long, cold walk — 


| 
| 





‘ 


Of course — 

She mune up the + and looked a little 
ry fa er thoughts were busy with the 
little Armenian yy, toiling up the long village 
street, half-smothered in snow and weighted down 
| with his heavy pack. 

“That’s the Corst of livin out here in this 
blessed isolation,” she said. can’t turn book 
agents or children with estes or pedlers from 
| the door once they’ve come all this way, but I do 
| wish Mrs. ge a d hadn’t been inspired to send 


one to me 

Fifteen minutes later she was examining the 
Armenian’s pack : embroidered linen centerpieces, 
searfs and handkerchiefs, with a few bright- 


colored silks here there 

“I wonder what Mrs. Griswold bought?”’ she 
reflected, when the pedler had gone away, —s 
thankful, and calling her ‘‘my dear, g 
“She has plenty of La she wee so an u- 


siastic over his thin; they are pretty.” But 
= she » gnee ® a little as =e looked at the snow 
pile and oug ht of the five-dollar bill that h 
gone to pa r it. 


The nex ~ $ day the storm was over, and on the 
wag to the post-office Miss Orne met Mrs. Gris- 


“What did you get from the little Armenian?” 
asked Lois, when the morning greetings were 
over. 

“I? Oh,nothing. Ihaven’t any money to spend 
on such luxuries. But I be him I just knew 
you’d buy something. So ge od of you! ood-by!”’ 

Miss Orne gazed at her friend’s retreatin —- 

**Well,” she said, “perhaps her charity 
s home, but it certainly ends in another persea “ 
house.’ 


* © 


DEVOTION. 


HEN the doctor called to see the baby, its 

mother, says the Baltimore Telegram, in- 
formed him that the medicine left for the infant 
the day before was all gone. 

“Tmpossible!”’ declared the surprised g-EY 
ne told you to give him a teaspoonful once an 
nour.” 

“Yes, but John and mother and I and the nurse 
have each had to take a teaspoonful, too, in order 
to get baby to take it.’’ 


® © 


TIME FOR PROFIT - TAKING. 


HIS little conversation, quoted in the Chicago 

Tribune, shows how the man of theory can 

often come to the assistance of his purely practical 
brother: 

Stock Exchange Man (fanning himself)—Busi- 
ness? There isn’t any! What can o when 
the mercury is up omens the nineties 

The Professor—\ should think that ~ be just 
the time to sell mercury. 


RELIEF —for—ASTHMA 


Write DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for Bulletin Y-1113. 


STAMPS 
Natal, Java, ete. 
Mixed; 65 








FOR CHRISTMAS. 


What child ever had enough blocks? For 





108 all diff. Servia, 
Brazil, il, Peru, Cape G. <- 

fa. S60. 1000 hing 
ae Agts. L.* , 50%. List Pree. ew 


Finely 





00 we will send 200 clean sanitary pS 
locks— nearly a bushel —sizes 1 

B i3¢ x38 and 1}¢ x6 inches, with a Dandy Rei 
i Mission Bagtokeepthemin. No paste, paint 
oy paper. Shipping —— 3 oti nant 


by ex or frei; 
tary Block Co cigs: Btening oni. 





STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. — 


GEORGE AN 





A Swell Affair. 
The largest Stammering School in the ——i 
DREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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mail 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or tw A colors of enam: 
0 doz.; 8 


each; $2. 


BAST! AN BROS. CO., 





an CLASS. PINS 


7 For College, School, Society or Lodge 


Descri 





and prevents decay. 


There are imitations. 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 








ve catalog with attractive prices 
free upon request. Either style of | 





ILVER, 25¢ 49 : 
PLATE, 10ceach; $1 doz. 
Dept.654, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Cc. Ss. Dent &Co., 





Gum 

not only stops tooth- 
ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
See that you get 
At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 


Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, l5e. | 
SIL Larned St. meee Mich. 
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wBracelets for 
Christmas 


This is a “ Bracelet year.” To meet the large 
demand, the manufacturers have produced a great 
variety of styles. The selection here shown in- 
cludes some of the very choicest in an assortment 
of widths and finishes to please all tastes. Each 
Bracelet is of finest gold-filled quality, and is made 
with a hinge joint and patent safety device which 
prevents it from slipping off the wrist. 





No 44. PLAIN BAND BRACELET. 7-16 inch wide, with 
safety device. Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only, 
for one new yearly subscription and 80 cents extra. Price of Brace- 
let $2.25, post-paid. 

No. 45. PLAIN BAND BRACELET. 5-16 inch wide, fitted 
with safety device. Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers 
only, for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents extra. Price 
of Bracelet $1.75, post-paid. 


No. 46. ENGRAVED BRACELET. Beautifully chased, 7-16 
inch wide, fitted with safety device. Given, post-paid, to Com- 
panion subscribers only, for one new yearly subscription and $1.10 
extra. Price of Bracelet $2.75, post-paid. 


No. 47. ENGRAVED BRACELET. Finely chased, 5-8 inch 
wide, fitted with safety device. Given, post-paid, to Companion 
subscribers only, for one new yearly subscription and $1.60 extra. 
Price of Bracelet $3.75, post-paid. 


No. 48. PLAIN BAND BRACELET. ¥% inch wide, fitted with 
safety device. Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only, 
for one new yearly subscription and 25 cents extra. Price of 
Bracelet $1.25, post-paid. 

No. 49. ENGRAVED BRACELET. Finely chased, % inch 
wide, fitted with safety device. Given, post-paid, to Companion 
subscribers only, for one new yearly subscription and 50 cents 
extra. Price of Bracelet $1.75, post-paid. 

No. 50. ENGRAVED BRACELET. Finely chased, 5-16 inch 
wide, fitted with safety device. Given, post-paid, to Companion 
subscribers only, for one new yearly subscription and 70 cents 
extra. Price of Bracelet $2.25, post-paid. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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KETCHUP 


A zestful, ap- 
petizing relish 
with the true 
tomato flavor 





Keeps After It 
Is Opened 


Made with scrupu- 
lous care by skillful 
chefs, in spotless 
kitchens from the 
solid meat of juicy, 
red ripe tomatoes 
picked at the mo- 
ment of their per- 
fection, combined 
with just the right 
proportion of rich, 
pure spices. No 
artificial flavoring 


or coloring. 


onaine only oe in- 
gredients reco and 
endorsed by the U. S. 
Government. 
All products bearing our 
name are equally whole- 
some and delicious. Insist 
on our label when you buy 
Soups, Jams, Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Canned Fruits, 
Vegetables and Meats. 
‘Original Menus” 
is a handsomely 
illustrated little 
book —hints for 
quick, easy, de- 


lightful meals. 
Write for it today. 


CURTICE 
BROTHERS 
co. 


Rochester 
N. Y. 










_| Whatever may be the demands of the modern 


SOAS! SOPDK- 


A QUEEN’S MERCY. 


HE Edwards of England have been several in 
number, and for the most part, of pleasant 
memory inthe land. The story of their marriages, 
too, makes better reading than that of many other 
kings—from the first Edward, erecting memorial 
crosses to the beloved Eleanor, even to the present 
day. The charming stories of the wife of Edward | 
III, who, like Alexandra the gracious, came | 
“from across the North Sea,” are revived by Mr. K. 
A. Patmore in “The Seven Edwards of England.” 





period, it is well that in those troubled days 
some women stood for “the quality of mercy.” 


Young Edward’s po oy ® were with the girl 
Philippa, across the N: Sea, and negotiations 
for the marriage were set on foot. Not long after- 
ward hoe gg daughter of the Count of Holland 
and Hainaut, was crowned queen. 

Near Eleanor’s Cross, in Cheapside, a splendid 
pageant was dis —— Knights of England chal- 
enged their fellows or those of France to the 
encounter of skill. The royal family was there, 
and the queen, with her ladies, was seated upon a 
temporary wooden staging. 

In the midst of the excitement and glitter of this 
scene of chivalry, the queen’s platform gave way, 
and she fell, together with her ladies, amidst the 
broken timbers. 

Edward, with the hot blood of his grandfather, 
was furious with the master workmen who hi 
pat uP the insufficient structure, and would have 

em killed or cruelly punished. But young 
Philippa played here the part, in which she has 
become immortal, of suppliant for her husband’s | 
pardon to the wrong-doers. As in after years she | 
me | to the knees of the conqueror of Calais to 
for the doomed burghers, now she begged 
young king to pardon the defaultin carpen- 
ters. The king was appeased by the tender — 
and soft voice, and the British workmen esca) 

In 1347, while Edward was established be ove 
Calais until AS should surrender, Philippa was 
po on his behalf in conflict with the Scots; 
and when her work was done, the valiant queen 
went over to Calais, “not without trial and dan- 
ger,” to join her husband. 

And ¢ ere, in a scene that will never grow 
dim in the “gree ee eer of our imagination, 
the lives knelt before the king and wrestled for 
the lives of the burghers who, headed by Eustache 

t. Pierre, waited in shirt and halter to die for 
there townsmen. 

we yg ® years had passed since, in her wedded 

tihood, she had knelt in Cheapside to pray for | 

e master carpenters. She had borne Edwa 
journeys children, and had journeyed many long days’ | 
ourn 

“Ly ,. I would thou hadst not asked it of me,” 
protested Edward; but the day was won, and the | 
six condemned men were clothed and feasted. 








A WINTER MORNING FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. 

HEN Mr. Arthur Howard Hall, the author | 

of “Old Bradford School-Days,’”’ was a boy 

in the country half a century ago, he slept, so he 
tells us, in a room as sullenly cold as an ice-house, 
and in the morning, instead of bathing comfortably 
in a warm bath-room, he broke the ice in the 
pitcher and gave himself what critical elders | 
ternied “a lick and a promise.” 


Then he dressed in the “— atmosphere and 
traversed an aretic entry over over a stove 
and slowly recover rom a p fd. og sleep. “In 
those days,” Mr. er © comments, “a 
7 8 misery began ath his waking 

n a circle round the stove, varying in circum- 
ference an py to the number boys in a 
family, stood the boys’ boots, of tough sole and 
stiff leg, reaching neany to the knee, some copper- 
toed, and all having a square red label on the 
js ped b. mong marked with the name and address of 

he m: 

In the omy ye ® ef — Pe and the “storm” 
shoes worn 2.2 bers of to-day, the boots had 
been “greased” the night before by a liberal —_ 
cation oftallow. The heat of the stove in the early 
hours of the night caused the wet leather to 
harden in wrinkles at the instep, and it was agony 
when a boy first put on his boots. But like the 
galley-slave at the oar, he got used to it in time. 

No one could see outdoors, for every pane of 
glass was, in Lowell’s phrase, “ridged inch-deep 
with pearl.” So there was nothing to do but hover 
over the stove, = ene to the frost as it started 
the nails in the clap’ s of the house with the 
noise of pistol-shots. 

On such mornings a boy’s one compensation was 
his appetite—and rarely was it lacking. No doctor 
was consulted on tonics, brain food or builders-up 
of tissue. 

“A mother’s only anxiety,” is Mr. Hall’s last 
touch of refreshing realism, “was whether the 
pancakes would hold out or the pork chops prove 
as good as if taken from the sparerib given to a 
neighbor.” 


e & | 
| 
| 


* © 


AN ORDERLY TOWN. 


YOUNG woman from New York, on one of her 
rare visits to Boston, found herself getting un- 
usually bewildered in the labyrinth of streets con- 
verging at the South Terminal Station. With the 
immediate instinct of the New Yorker, who can 
usually be sure of finding an officer stationed at 
every crossing, she turned to look for a policeman. 
But no policeman was forthcoming. 

After walking a good many blocks, she at last 
sighted a bluecoat. But he was going in the 
wrong direction—the direction away from her. 
At the end of a hundred yards of hot pursuit, she 
ono oy ped, th 1 Li 

% she gas) “are you the on vlice- 
man in Boston?” 4 ef 

The stalwart son of Erin stood looking quizzi- 
— poowe on her; then his face widened in a slow 


nN, lady,” he said, and his grin broadened in 
arn tribute to the flushed earnestness of | 
e face upturned to his, “there’s me, and a 


* ¢ 


A PESSIMIST. 


HE “‘duffer’”’ at golf becomes so used to finding 
himself in all kinds of out-of-the-way places 
| that he hits every ball in the confident expectation | 
of getting into difficulties with it. Such a player | 
was he who speaks thus in the St. Louis Post- 
| Despatch: 
“Ts this your ee over here?” 
“Ts iti in a ho 
“Ves 
“A deep hole?” 
“Yes.” 
“With pm gry overhanging banks, so you can’t 
pee’, get al 


e 
“Then it’s my ball, all right.” 








pn ee he the most vicious dog CF) 
| without permanent in- \ 





| new—no rust on runners, screws, 
clamps — good for guns too. 
| Write 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 





Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 5.2:°°°? 


pages, leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
\sbout Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys. Price $2.00 We 
pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides. Skins than 
home buyers ‘iiidestanned intoRobes Send for Price 
List. Andersch Bros,, Dept, 23, Minneapolis, Mina, 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR THE BOYS. 
Every real, live boy will want to read 
“TAD SHELDON, SECOND CLASS SCOUT.” 


A bully, clean, inspiring story of the adventures of Tad and his patrol 





of Boy Scouts, who proved themselves heroes as every boy hopes 
to do. Told in the words of a witty old Irishman by John Fleming 
Wilson. ‘ Best boy's story in years. With a section telling 
about Boy Scouts, their aims, laws, etc. Printed on heavy Caxton 
paper, bound in boards, oa on Price 55 cents, postpaid. | 


BOYS, HERE’S A CHANCE TO EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY. 
Become an agent. ry this book to your friends. Price to 
agents $4.50 a dozen. Order now and get Christmas trade. 
THE HURON PRESS, 653 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 


¥% Bradford Comfort 


Unlined Kid Boot for Women 
Sizes 24 to 8. Widths D, E and EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. 
Comfortable from the start. No 

breaking in required. 
No. Send for Free Catalogue of 
45 Shoes for the Family. 


Chas. A. Roberts, Bradford, Mass. 


> @STAMMER 


Attend no A wep d school till you 

large FREE book and special rate. Some 
and best schoolin the world c cusin by natural 
method. Write today. is Miltard * 
Worth-Western School, inc., $33 Fit St Milwaukos. Ws. 





























WIZARD Mickel-pitd ; 5 ickel- » 
REPEATING 6 in. long: A pair of B. & B. nickel-plated 


ice skates glistening among the 
green boughs of the Christmas 
tree makes a picture which no 
boy or girl can ever forget. No 
other present is quite so season- 
able or gives so much pleasure 
for so long a time. No Christ- 
mas celebration where ice freezes 
is complete without 


Barney & Berry 
SKATES. 


Everything which tends to 
keep the young people out in 
the open air deserves the en- 
couragement of parents. Ice 
okating brings the glow ot health 


LIQUID PISTOL =e 


Jory" gi, safe to carry — 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
chaxges amd. pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any L' No cartridges required. Over six 
, or ,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. ith P Pistol 55c. oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SPENCERIAN 


Hj STEEL PENS . 





The Pens that put the ink on 
the paper without a splutter. 
Sample card of 12 different numbers 
and 2 good penhoiders for 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 
burden of school work, 


Examine B. & B. Skates at any 

: Hardware or Sparting Goods 
store. Write to the factory for 

illustrated catalog, containing 


hockey rules, and directions for 
building an ice rink. 

BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 


by keeping your skates bright as 


42418 Broadway, New York, 
for FREE bottle of “3 in One” Oil. 


Jer 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
i’ We ship on roval without a cent ig 
ft — ry. ght. repaid. DON’T 
. PA if you are not satisfied 
after Fe bn i ycle 10 days. 


a bicycle or a pair 
DO NOT BUY ; of tires from anyone 
any price until you receive our latest | No Metal Can Touch You 
7 art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new 1912 offers. 
CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in 
formation. Base t wait, write itnow. | 
Tires, Coaster - Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aa// usnal prices. 


Cycle Co., Dept.650, Chicago. 

























The Favorite of 
Young Men—the 
Proven Standard 
of Older Men. 


Infants’ Pants 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby's clothes dry 
and clean. 

To be worn over the diaper. Made 
of Omo Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely water-proof and odor- 
less, white, soft and easily cleansed. 
With or without lace trimming, 25c to $1.00. 
Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 

At your dealer's 
Te Sree Monsfoctating | Co. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


0 RLI C K’ Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A ~ A quick oe lunch. 


Look for the aoe PA RIS | 
ALAM ACrlalan 














Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The’ Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 





IMF Avoid Imitations—Ask for “‘HORLICK’S ’—Everywhere 





Flexible Flyer it 


The ideal Christmas gift. Nothing will make the children so happy! Dest t 
buy simply a ‘‘steering sled.”’ Get a Flexible Flyer, the safest, speediest, 
handsomest and most economical sled made. Can be steered at full speed in any 
« desired direction, all obstacles and past other sleds. Has patented spring steel 
runners groov to prevent “‘skidding.”” This is far superior to flat or rounded 
gunners on ice or snow. It is light and graceful. Easy to pull up bill, yet so strong it 
outlasts three ordinary sleds. 
Just the sled for boy or girl. Saves shoes, prevents wet fect, colds, etc., and saves 
doctor’s bills. If you wish the advantage of these exclusive features insist on & 
Flexible Flyer and look for this trade-mark on the sled. ~ 
cardboard working 















Wins lel. Also beautiful booklet illustrated in ~. 
Every FREE <.:::: showing coasting scenes, etc. Both free. Write a al, givingS ; 

your name and address, and say “send model and Booklet.” today : 
Race 3 TRADE-MARK 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOW TO HAVE LIVE GLOSSY 


| was the nearest that some of her far-away subjects 
HAIR ON HEALTHY SCALPS 


| could come to understanding the oath of fealty, 








is an illus- 


ION 


THE YOUTH’S COMPA 


trated weekly paper or all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, nu, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although cight pages co’ tute a complete issue, 
and all add gift to 


tional pages each week are a 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by anbscribers | 


diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 


collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 


is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Frail, should be by Post-Oitice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money- ier. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

. It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on yout paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





pet out of considera- 
tion the infectious diseases, 
there is not the slightest doubt 
that more of the maladies of 
man are due to the food he 
takes than to any other one 
cause. 

Although it seems strange 
that anything so essential to 
health as food should also be 
so destructive both of health 
and of life, it is only an example of the great differ- 
ence between use and abuse. 

There are three ways in which food can injure 
the human organism,—in its quality, in its quan- 
tity, and in the speed with which it is eaten,—and 
most often we permit it to do us harm in all three. 

As to the quality or the kind of food that we eat, 
there is a constant fight between the vegetarians 
and those who eat animal as well as vegetable 
food. Arguing from the assumed descent of man 
from an ancestor common to him and the ape, the 
vegetarians hold that, since the ape is a vegetarian, 
man also must originally have been one. But per- 
haps it is because man differed in this respect from 
his cousin, the ape, that he got ahead of him in 
the race of development. That, of course, is mere 
guessing, but the fact remains that the teeth are 
adapted to chewing and the digestive organs to 
digesting meat as well as vegetables. 

The sin is not in taking all kinds of food, but in 
taking too much of one kind—meat. This is the 
food for which most persons have the greatest 
liking. So itis easy to take it too often and in too 
great quantity. 

The second dietetic offense is in the quantity of 
food that we take. We are prone not only to eat 
too much meat, but also to eat too much of all 
foods. Three hearty meals a day, whether they 
are of bread and pie or of fish and meat, are too 
much for the average adult. A so-called “Con- 
tinental”’ breakfast, that is, fruit, a roll or a slice 
* of toast with butter, and coffee; a light, meatless 
luncheon or supper, according to the dining-hour, 
and a substantial dinner, with fish or meat if 
desired, is a dietetic program suitable for all men 
and women, except perhaps those who do the 
heaviest kind of physical labor. 

As to. the manner of eating, little need be said. 
It must be admitted that in his digestive organs 
man is more like the herbivora than the carnivora ; 
consequently his food needs to be well chewed 
before it is swallowed. But who, except Mr. 
Horace Fletcher, can say, with his hand on his 
heart, that he eats slowly and chews conscien- 
tiously? 





¢ ¢ 


A FREE TRANSLATION. 


OT long after King George’s coronation an 

Englishman made an address in the Kafir 
tongue to an assembly of natives in Africa. In 
the course of his speech he tried to describe the 
coronation ceremony and pageant. Another Eng- 
lishman who was riding by noticed the grunts and 
ejaculations of the dusky audience, and paused to 
listen. Although he understood the language, he 
failed at first to comprehend the speaker’s topic, 
for in the simple words to which the limitations 
of the Kafir vocabulary reduced it, he could not 
recognize the investiture of his sovereign with the 
mantle of state: 

“Then they gave the chief a new blanket.” 

According to a faded cutting in an old scrap- 
book, an equally free and far more imaginative 
version of the coronation of the youthful Queen 
Victoria was given nearly seventy-five years ago 
by a loyal missionary to his flock. 

Holding a journal from home in his hand, and 
interpreting as best he could with the assistance 
of emphasis, repetition, and the choice of the 
nearest native equivalents of things civilized, he 
held forth to a circle of squatting savages, who 
hung intent upon his words: 

“Then the big gongs sounded loud, loud, Loup 
in the big, big mission-house [Westminster Abbey], 
and the big, big, BIG high Girl-Chief sat down on 
the high, high seat, with a big bright ring of brass 
round her head. Then her big chiefs and her little 
chiefs and her next-to-chiefs came up to her, and 
each of them said, ‘Girl-Chief, my head belongs to 
you, and my hand belongs to you, and my heart 
belongs to you, O Girl-Chief!’ Then each of them 
crawled at her feet, and rubbed his nose upon her 
hand.” 

Fortunately, the gracious queen never had in 
fact to accept quite that form of homage; but that 





the bent knee and the kissing of the royal hand. 
* © 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


N the “depot road” in a little seaside town in 

Massachusetts, Uncle Isaiah Saunders keeps 
a small grocery shop. It used to stand near the 
dock and supply the small schooners along the 
sound, but thirty years ago it was moved up a 
mile into the village. 

“How much are milk crackers a pound, Uncle 
Isaiah?” the young daughter of one of his regular 
customers asked him one morning. 

“Wa-al,”’ Uncle Isaiah replied, after some delib- 
eration, “‘that depends on which lot you want 


them out of. If you want them, over there,” 


| pointed to a box on one of the nearest shelves, 


which showed through its glass face that it was 
somewhat less than a quarter full of not very 
fresh-looking biscuits, “‘they’ll cost you twelve 
cents a und. I have to charge he twelve, 
because they cost me ten cents and a half a month 
ago. 


e paused persuasively. 

“But if you want them,” and he indicated with 
some reluctance a new tin box of crackers in per- 
feet condition, “you can have them for ten cents 
a pound. Crackers went down last week, and 
them there only cost me eight.” , 

“T’ll take the fresh ones,” the girl said; then, 
scone a shadow fall on the face of the old man, 
who had been: waiting her decision with some 
anxiety, she cried, “You couldn’t think I would 
rather pay more for stale crackers than you are 
offering me fresh ones for, now could you, Uncle 
Isaiah? But I’ll take the broken ones if you'll 
let me have them for ten cents. . It really doesn’t 
make much difference to us, and I suppose you 
want to sell the stale ones.” 

The pennies count in little old grocery stores in 
New England, where the profit of a year is often 
not more than three or four hundred dollars. 

“I can’t let you have them crackers for ten cents, 
Nellie. I'd like to doit, but I can’t,” Uncle Isaiah 
replied, firmly. “They cost me ten cents and a 
ha ft” he sighed. “You’d better take the new 


ones. 
And Nellie did. 
* ¢ 


AN INVENTOR. 


HEN interested and disinterested persons 

tried to extract from Molly Hobart anything 
except praise of the man whom she had chosen 
from among her village suitors, they soon found 
that it could not be done. 


“T went over to see Molly this afternoon,” said 
Mrs. Ransom to her husband at supper one eve- 
ning. “I declare she’s right about one thing. Jake 
has plenty of invention if he is shackless in his 
ways. you recall that I asked her last time 

ou and I were over to the farm what Jake was 

cones See two old wheels right out in the yard 
for, with most of their spokes gone?” 

Mr. Ransom nodded. 

“Well,” his wife chuckled, as she went on with 
her story, “Molly told me then that Jake would 
find a good use for ’em, and he has. He’s took 
and knocked away all the spokes that were left, 
ahd he’s run those two hubs down onto two stakes 
out in his meadow, and tied a rope round eaclf of 
hs and hitched the other ends to those two cows 
of his. 

“And when I was over there to-day, there they 
were, walking round and round, free as you 

lease, and the hub slipping round and round with 
the rope, and not a chance of their getting twisted 
nor tangled! 

“Molly says Jake has 


some thoughts of getting 
out a patent on his idea. 


S’pose he could? 


* ¢ 


MANUFACTURING HER OWN STOCK. 


FAVORITE amusement of society in Victo- 

rian days, says Lady Dorothy Nevill, was the 
bazaar. Many great ladies became expert in the 
art of wheedling visitors into paying generous 
sums for useless articles. However, the victim 
of “brigandage” named by Lady Dorothy —in 
“Under Five Reigns’’—himself invited disaster, 
and was, besides, quite able to afford it. 


One of the most ingenious stratagems ever em- 

ployed at a bazaar was probably that devised by 
he famous writer, George Sand, when holding a 
stall at a charitable sa 
Poles. 

Baron James de Rothschild happening to pass 
the fair saleswoman addressed him with the usual 
request to purchase something. 

“What can I buy?” asked the baron. “You 
have nothing that I can do anything with. But 
stay! an idea strikes me. Give me your auto- 
graph. Sell me that.” 

adame Sand promptly took a sheet of paper 
and wrote : ‘‘Received from Baron James de Roths- 
child the sum of one thousand francs for the benefit 
of the distressed Poles. George Sand.” 

Monsieur de Rothschild read it, thanked her, 
and presenting a note for the sum mentioned, 
passed on with the autograph. 


e in favor of distressed 


* © 


A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


T is a relief to hear a story with a moral that 

even the humblest intellect may grasp without 
difficulty. Prof. John Spencer Bassett, author of 
“A Life of Andrew Jackson,” is accustomed, the 
New York Sun says, to illustrate his lectures at 
Smith College with incidents in American history. 
On one occasion he repeated a story of Stephen 
A. Douglas. 


Once when Douglas—so Professor Bassett’s 
narrative runs—was sitting sound asleep in the 
corridor of the Capitol iss Adéle Cutts, a 
Washington belle, passed by. 

She was struck with the intellectual face of the 
sleeper, whom she did not know, and was sorry for 
his discomfort. Stooping, she laid her handker- 
chief over his face, to protect it from the flies. On 
awakening, Douglas found the handkerchief, 
sought the owner, and eventually married her. - 

There was a pause, and then the professor 
a, 

* — 


ladies, the moral of this story is, have 
your poe a 


et-handkerchief marked.” 
® © 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


A YOUNG lady who wished to purchase a bicy- 
cle entered a shop and, according to the 
Christian Register, began looking at the different 
wheels and asking questions about their price and 
quality. ; 

Young Lady—What is the name of this wheel? 

i oy ro pod ye . 

oung y (after a stony glare at the clerk 

—Can you recommend the Belva? ) 





To prevent dry, thin and falling hair, remove dan- 
druff, allay itching and irritation, and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, frequent shampoos with 
Cuticura soap, ‘ist b i 1 dressings with 
Cuticura ointment, are usually effective when other 
methods fail. In preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, in preventing minor eruptions from becoming 
chronic and in the treatment of torturing, disfiguring 
humors, rashes, itchings and inflammations, from in- 
fancy to age, these pure, sweet and gentle emollients 
have no rivals. Sold throughout the world. A liberal 





‘sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- 


free. Address “Cuticura,”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. 


PARKER’S Arctic Socks 


Healthful for bed- 
Registered in U.S. chamber, bath and 
Patent Office. ick 


[Adv. 


































-room. Worn in 
Tubber boots, absorb 
perspiration. Made of 
knitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Sold in allsizes 


a pair, Parker pays postage. Catal 
r Parker’snameinevery pair. 
St, Malden, Mass. 


: k 
J.H. Parker Co., Dept. A, 25 J 


Boy Scouts 


* of America * 


A fifty-six-page book illus- 
trated in colors, fully descri- 
bing the great Boy Scout move- 
ment. This movement has 
become world-wide in its scope; 
and because of its great merit 
is indorsed by President Taft, 
Ex-President Roosevelt. Gen- 
eral Baden-Powell, Dan Beard, 
Thompson Seton, by thousandsof 
the leading public men, business 
men and foremost educators, 
and by the Y. M.C. A. 

This is the only fully illus- 
trated book published by author- 
ity of the Boy Scout officials. 
This book explains in detail and 
most interestingly the aims, pur- 
poses and working plans of the 
organization. It will be al 
ing reading for every boy, and 
should also be read by every 
parent, every teacher, and every 
one interested in boys. All who 
read it will agree that this organ- 
ization offers boys an all-round 
training and experience of tremendous value ; 
that it makes for broader education in things 
of a practical nature that most boys otherwise 
miss,and thatit works out principles that make 
for better, happier, more useful boyhood that 
develops into better, bigger, more useful man- 
hood. Because of our interest in boys, we 
have published this book, which we are offer- . 
ing at a price just sufficient to pay its cost. 
The book proper contains no advertising mat- 
ter whatever. The back cover page only 
carries an advertisement of Minute Tapioca 
and the Minute Gelatines. . 


Post-paid, Ten Cents 
Send 10 cents in coin or stamps to-day, and the 
book will be mailed at once. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 

912 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 














by dealers or by mail, 25c | 
free. 








Children 
sound bodies 


make strong men and women later. 
You mothers can make your 
children well and strong by proper 
feeding. Whole wheat provides 
nature's most nourishing, body- 


building food, and 


Ralston 
Wheat Food 


is the most economical and the best. 
Just the finest whole wheat, ground, 
with all its nourishment and delic- 
ious flavor left in. A solid substantial 
food. Great for growing children. 

Ralston is not factory cooked—but 
fresh cooked,every morning, inyour 
own kitchen, and brought to your 
table, tempting and delicious. 
A cup full, when cooked makes 










y 


Ay our children is 
for you. Serve 


Ralston to the whole 


today, for your child- 
ren’s sake—you will 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


makes delicious, nourishing bread, 
muffins, rolls, ete. Try it, too. 








COLLARS 


CUFFS 


AND BOSOMS 


Collars really are. 








DO IT NOW. 


Send 6 cents in U. S. stamps for sample Linene Collar, or better still 
get a box of 10 for 25 cents at the store, or send us 30 cents to cover 
expense of mailing you a box. State Size and Style. 

That’s the way to find out how comfortable and convenient Linene 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN ALL THE WORLD IS YOURS 
FOR ONLY ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


he Winning of 
Barbara Worth 


500,000 COPIES PRINTED. Presses running night and day June 24th to November | 4th. 
Largest single edition of a novel in the history of book-making. 


Our Offer 


Send us, any time within the next sixty 
days, ONE new subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion, with $1.75 to pay 
for it, and we will present you with a 
copy of Harold Bell Wright’s latest 
book, “The Winning of Barbara Worth” 
—the best selling, most-talked-of novel 
in all the world. This book cannot 
be purchased anywhere for less than 
$1.40, post-paid. 


Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay 
The Author—Harold Bell Wright. them for getting new subscriptions. We pay postage on 
the book. New subscriptions already sent us cannot count. 















































Its characters are real live people, its word-pictures will make you breathe the very atmosphere 

of the country, and perhaps you, too, will leam the "language" of Barbara’s desert as she 
wished Willard Holmes, the civil engineer, to know it. Like Mr. Wright's other books, this also 
carries a great message—the ministry of capital. If you have read the gifted author’s sweet story 
of "The Shepherd of the Hills," however, it will be recommendation enough to say that an even 
greater treat awaits you in "The Winning of Barbara Worth." 


ra WINNING OF BARBARA WORTH is a story of Western desert reclamation. 


The book is cloth bound, contains 511 pages, has a cover jacket in colors, and six full-page 
illustrations drawn at the scene of the story by F. Graham Cootes. As the publishers have an- 
nounced that this story will not be published in the low-priced popular edition, our Special Offer above 
is doubly attractive. Every subscriber who wishes to read this book, or who would like to use it for 
a holiday gift, should take advantage of this unusual opportunity of the Christmas season while it lasts. 





TRIBUTES FROM 265 TONS OF 
THE PRESS PAPER 


Cleveland Plain Dealer — So great has been the demand 
"The Calling of Dan Matthews" for this book that the printing of 
was a fine tale, "The Shepherd of the first edition has broken all 
the Hills" was an inspiration. And former record marks in the pub- 
now he sends us "The Winning of lishing business. 

Barbara Worth"—the best thing he When the book first went to press, 
has done so far * * * a twen- it was thought that 175,000 copies 
tieth century epic. would be sufficient forthe first edition. 


Des Moines Register and These figures were changed from 
Leader—The shifting mirage, the time to time, until the unusual and 
blue and purple mountains, the unprecedented mark of 500,000 
barren trail and the sandy foot-hills copies was reached, the largest single 
are all set forth in vivid and vigor- 
_ ous description that grips the reader 
with its compelling actuality. 

Portland (Oregon) Tele- 
gram—The battle royal between 
man’s cunning and Nature's fell 
design is waged with herculean 
strength on both sides. 








edition of a book ever published. 
In printing this book, three com- 
plete sets of electrotype lates were 
worn out, each set good for 200,000 
or more impressions. 265 tons 
of paper were required. Forty 
gold-layers have been kept pe 


since June on the one simple ta: 





Mew York Timeo—Hee is THE DESERT "STUDY," WHERE THE STORY WAS WRITTEN. of laying gold-leaf on the covertitles. 

eovel digit up to date ° je} poe copies in this one 

: ition would fill 31 freight-cars of 

Chicago Record-Herald—t is a novel with "body," with a large and timely idea back 20,000 Ibs. capacity each. The pages if placed end to end would extend 30,000 miles, or 
of it, with sound principles under it, and with a good crescendo of dramatic thrills. about ten times across the United States, Sam coast to coast. 


Letters Should Be Addressed and Drafts Made Payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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